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Editorial — 
Why No Protest? 


There have been lately in the papers some disturbing reports as 
to the probable danger involved in smoking cigarettes. These reports 
come from sources which cannot be turned aside lightly, and which 
demand serious attention. Curiously, they have met with very little 
attention in the schoolrooms, elementary, secondary, or college. 

This timidity is indeed odd. It has generally been the case that 
when such danger threatened, the teachers and children were almost 
the first to be indoctrinated, inoculated, or vaccinated. Why is there 
such inertia here? Has advertising in its varied and subtle forms dulled 
our resistance to, and charmed us into acceptance of, a habit costly and 
potentially harmful? Teachers believe in, practice, and in degree live 
by the statements and formulas of the statisticians. And yet here is a 
soberly achieved, well seasoned statistical pronouncement, which too 
often they tend to ignore. Why? 

One of the vital functions of the school has always been to promote 
a closer scrutiny of values, a discriminating practice of frugality, and 
an abiding concern for health. The use of cigarettes can and does 
accumulate into an expense which deserves thought. It costs in- 
credible sums of money to pay the farmers for raising the tobacco; 
to pay the warehousemen and buyers to handle it; to pay the manu- 
facturers to roll it into cigarettes; to subsidize a considerable sector of 
Madison Avenue; to pay for columns and pages in the newspapers and 
magazines; to crowd the radios and television channels with compli- 
mentary flourishes to the various filters, real and alleged, to tastes, 
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and vogues; and finally and ironically to pay the hospitals, drug- 
stores, and surgeons to engage in the endeavor, usually futile, to undo 
what the cigarettes they paid their money for did to some of them. 
For all of these the cigarette smokers pay in full. 

But if cigarettes are given a clean bill with regard to lung cancer, 
and there does not seem to exist much reason for optimism, other 
matters remain for consideration before the cigarette is held blame- 
less and worth the money it costs. It is, despite the efforts of the ad- 
vertisements to glamorize it into the higher circles, a great breeder of 
bad manners. The litter that smokers are likely to leave wherever 
they congregate is eloquent testimony there. Not often now does any 
smoker make a sincere effort to discover whether his smoking is ac- 
ceptable to those present. He has to smoke the cigarettes he has so he 
can go out and buy some more. 


But the curious thing here is the unwillingness of too many of our 
superintendents, our principals, and our great staff of teachers to 
lift many voices in protest. 





Some Causes of Educational 
Turmoil in the United States 


E. V. PULLIAS 


University of Southern California 


The American society, from its beginning, has been a great ex- 
periment. The attempt to find a fundamentally new way of life for 
mankind has depended for its success upon the development of educa- 
tion at all levels suited to the demands of the evolving new society. The 
American experiment will fail unless its education is adequate not only 
to sustain the society but continually to recreate it. 

Thus there is a constant and urgent search for an educational process 
appropriate to the American democracy. In times of rapid transition, 
when the inadequacy of old ways becomes apparent and more ap- 
propriate new ways are not in sight, fear and frustration increase and 
people become frantic. A frantic, frustrated person or society tends to 
become irresponsible as it looks for scapegoats for its inability to find 
answers. 

We are in such a period in American life. New solutions for our 
problems are needed desperately. Not finding quick easy answers, we 
fall to abusing one another. Education is caught in this destructive 
and sometimes vicious process. It is the thesis of this paper that better 
understanding of the special problems which we face would help us 
to be more intelligent and patient in a search for solutions. A brief 
analysis of five problems may clarify the nature of our current con- 


dition in education, and perhaps suggest the direction in which con- 
structive solutions lie. 


1. Numbers. We are committed to education for all the children of 
all the American people to the limit of their capacity. This idea is 
unique. No other people has had either the vision or the resources to 
undertake this task. Somewhat more than a hundred years ago, under 
the stimulation and leadership of Horace Mann, the American people 
accepted the challenge of elementary education for all children. About 
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seventy-five years ago, the decision to make the American high school 
available to all began to take shape. Now, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, the people of this nation are debating the issue as to 
whether all people should have the opportunity to develop their full 
capacities by whatever education they may desire or need beyond the 
high school. 

This commitment has brought on a crisis of numbers. There are 
too many learners for the buildings, the teachers, the equipment. This 
then is our first problem: a crisis of numbers created by our far- 
reaching democratic commitment to publicly-supported education for 


all. 


2. Curriculum. We are in continuous search of an education for all 
levels (from nursery school to university and adult education) that 
meets the needs of a modern, industrial democracy. The problem 
here is relatively simple in its bare outline, but is, in essence, perhaps 
the most fundamental of current educational problems. Much of 
educational procedure and attitude, both of teachers and the public, 
was developed when only a small proportion of the population pursued 
formal education. Only those of special economic privilege and a 
particular kind of intellectual ability were permitted to go to school 
beyond the early grades. 

At present, practically all young people of high school age are in 
school. Soon a large proportion of the age group of the first two years 
beyond high school will be attending college, and likely in the near 
future those of senior college age. Increasingly larger numbers of 
adults of all ages will wish to study beyond formal school while they 
are on the job. These facts mean that the learners now in school are 
as varied in background, ability, temperament, and interest as the 
general population. 

Committed to provide educational opportunity for all, we are now 
pressed to develop kinds of education that will do a quality job for all 
those who wish education. The present turmoil about educational 
procedures arises in great measure out of this complex situation. It 
is too much to expect that a people would find an easy, quick solution 
for a problem of such depth and breadth. In short, in education the 
American people have undertaken something new and big: to educate 
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individuals of all social and economic levels, abilities, and talents so as 
to realize their fullest potential. 


Hence the education of a developing industrial democracy dedicated 
to freedom and guided by deeply-based values demands new thought 
and action. A basically new philosophy of education must be developed 
to meet the needs of this new dream. Procedures, techniques, attitudes, 
suited to this broad concept of education must be found. But as we 
search, and frequently make mistakes, the unsolved problem cries out 
for solution. The pain is increased by the world situation which puts 
extreme demands upon education, and by critics, often irresponsible, 
who belabor not only the effort now being made but even the entire 
educational ideal to which we are dedicated. 


3. Knowledge Without Wisdom. The third problem is closely re- 
lated to the second, but is so fundamental that it merits a statement. 
Modern man must find a better balance between knowledge—the fruits 
of science in which we are highly skilled and greatly advanced—and 
wisdom which is the proper use of knowledge. The evidence seems to 
indicate that we have advanced little, if any, in the area of personal 
or group wisdom in a period when the advances in natural science have 
been phenomenal. 

Transportation and communication have brought men close together. 
Mass communication media (film, radio, television, print) have pro- 
vided them with much information and varied stimulation. Abundance 
has been produced through the use of technical developments of such 
nature that the necessary work hours are constantly being reduced. 
Most significant of all, unbelievable physical and psychological power 
has been put into the hands of men. These advances based upon 
knowledge require great wisdom for their proper use. But as knowledge 
rushes from brilliant success to brilliant success, wisdom lingers or, 
as some would maintain, loses ground. 

Unfortunately, danger, real and imagined, and the resulting fear 
drive us to focus attention more and more on physical achievement. 
Thus there is neither the time nor the resources to cultivate the roots 
of that wisdom which alone can make meaningful, or for that matter 
bearable, the survival we so desperately seek. The nature of the world, 
including the threat of those who may wish to destroy us, seems to 
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force a headlong plunge toward the very scientific achievement which 
increases the imbalance that is the root of this problem. 


This imbalance between knowledge and wisdom, called to our at- 
tention by nearly all thoughtful writers of this age, creates one of the 
most threatening situations ever faced by mankind. Education, which 
is an integral part of our society, is caught in the conflict and tension 
produced by this threat. More or less aware of the dire consequences 
of prolonging and increasing the imbalance, and at the same time 
urged on to more and more specialized knowledge by practical necessity 
and fear, boards of education, professional school men, and the public 
at large are frustrated and uncertain. 


4. Conformity. The evidence mounts that Americans are in danger 
of losing their independence of mind. A number of studies have shown 
that even our select college youth show signs of succumbing to the 
pressure to stick close to the accustomed path and thus avoid all risk 
and danger. 

Many factors contribute to this drive to conformity. Not least is the 
negative force of fear. For a long time now people have lived in a 
world of real and imagined danger. Such fear demands and produces 
conformity of thought and action. Another influence is the amount of 
stereotyped opinion which flows to the people through the daily press, 
in magazines, and from radio and television. The process of conformity 
overflowing from the commercial world finds its way into schools, 
churches, homes, and even recreation. No one can let anyone else 
alone, whether in the nursery or the university, on the assembly line 
or at the recreation ground. The need to stimulate and manipulate 
seems to be overwhelming. 

There is, hence, danger that original and independent thought or 
opinion will become less and less possible. It is somewhat disturbing 
to hear everywhere—in college classrooms, churches, clubs, the market 
place—a rehash of the ideas of yesterday’s newspaper columnist, 
news commentator, or popular orator. The lifeblood of a democracy 
is intellectual integrity, the essence of which is independence of thought. 
The belief of an unlearned farmer or artisan which is his own will be 
sounder for the common weal than the view of a so-called educated 
person that reflects the secondhand accepted line. 
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Under the pressures of modern life, many come to doubt the effec- 
tiveness and power of the free responsible spirit which is the essence 
of all education for democracy. This retreat from freedom into con- 
formity offers us as individuals and as a society a certain security and 
perhaps survival, but threatens to destroy all that makes survival mean- 
ingful for free men. Education is confronted with this serious dilemma. 


5. Values. Perhaps the greatest problem which confronts Western 
civilization and hence education is that of values. The basic questions 
here are: What matters most in this life and why? What is right and 
what is wrong? What is true and what is false? Not only must a person 
make the difficult decision as to what is worthwhile and what is not, 
but he must distinguish between immediate good and permanent or 
long-time good. 

Immediate practical choices should be determined by a system of 
values which places man’s life in a sequence of generations, and per- 
haps in a framework of eternity. Such a foundation for values involves 
the complexities of philosophy and religion which raise the deepest 
problems of man’s existence: What is the origin and nature of man? 
Is there purpose for his life on this planet, and if so what is it? 
What is the ultimate nature of the universe? What is man’s relation 
to it? 

Of course humanity has always faced these questions and has worked 
them out in a more or less satisfactory way. Why then does the prob- 
lem of values become such an acute matter now? Simply stated, the 
reason is that we live in a period of rapid transition and widespread 
confusion. Formerly, these values were given authority by revealed 
religion, by folk wisdom, by custom, and by reason. The spirit of 
scientific inquiry, a drought of spiritual leadership, world upheaval 
in the forms of revolution and war have, in the past hundred years or 
so, done much to undermine these ancient authorities. Our whole 
society, including the educational effort, is left without central mean- 
ing and direction. Confronted by a crisis of such breadth and depth, 
man tends to retreat—to call loudly for a return to simpler, better 
days—or he blindly attacks, seeking a convenient object of blame. 

Our task as we face this mammoth problem is to remain steady and 
persistent in the search for truth that our knowledge of the nature of 
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things, seen and unseen, may become increasingly full. Such truth 
gathered by every method open to human experience, freed as much 
as possible from the dross of superstition and ignorance that accumu- 
lates around the greatest insights, and made into a meaningful whole 
by the wisest men of our time can produce a basis for the high values 
by which men of good will must live. 

The five crises described are not the only ones that confront us as we 
strive to find appropriate education for modern man. They are some 
of the most significant ones and will serve to illustrate the kinds of 
problems that must be dealt with by those who are responsible for 
education. They are complex and difficult. No one is in a position to 
propose final solutions. In fact, there are no simple, once-for-all 
solutions for problems of such magnitude and complexity, and per- 
haps this is the fact that should be faced first. As a society which, in 
nearly all its aspects, is a great and continuing experiment, we must 
settle ourselves to the spirit and effort of continuous search in terms of 
the basic processes and purposes of our democracy. 

The search for answers for our educational problems must, in 
principle, be the same as has been used with such striking success in 
the natural sciences. The conquering of disease or the harnessing of 
great energy for man’s use, for example, would not have been achieved 
by following a plea to go back to something which was good for our 
fathers, nor by heaping abuse and blame on doctors or physicists, 
nor by childish appeals to national competition, nor by proclaiming 
simple cure-alls. Solutions for our educational problems will come, 
if and when they come, by imaginative clear thought, a willingness to 
try new approaches to new problems, and steady continuous work. 

These urgently needed solutions might be hastened if we would 
listen less to the extremists, whether of the educational left or right. 
There are surely some among us who understand our great experiment 
in democracy, its purpose and its processes, who can point the way 
toward an adequate educational theory and practice for the incom- 
parable American dream for mankind. Just as we have found a 
production process that promises to satisfy the physical needs of the 
American society in a continuously rising standard of living, we 
should, in time, find an educational process to meet the wider and 
deeper needs of our democratic social order. 
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Professionalization and Education 


DONALD J. WILLOWER 
The Pennsylvania State University 


INTRODUCTION 


A number of occupational groups are becoming increasingly pro- 
fessionalized. In public education, there is much discussion of the 
“master-teacher,” and teachers in general have had more extensive 
training than their counterparts of a decade or so ago. In industry, 
as production depends more and more upon complex technical process- 
es, greater stress is placed on the utilization of highly trained, special- 
ized personnel. Certain kinds of organizations are composed primarily 
of professional personnel. Research organizations, concerning which 
there is much recent research interest, and universities furnish two 
striking examples. The professionalization of various occupational 
groups poses interesting problems for those concerned with the study 
of organizational behavior as well as for administrators and other 
personnel in affected organizations. In this paper, some of these 
problems are discussed and tentative hypotheses are presented which 
could serve to guide research. Such research could have real im- 
portance for education in America when seen against the background 
of the on-going professionalization of school personnel. 


PROBLEMS 


Various definitions have been advanced for the terms “professional” 
and “profession.”” For our purposes a professional may be defined 
simply as a person possessing technical competence within a specialized 
occupational area. The term profession is used to refer to the occupa- 
tional group in question. The term organization is limited here, for 
convenience, to the formalized system within which the professional 





*See, for example, Norman Kaplan, “The Role of the Research Administrator,” Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, TV (June, 1959). 

* See, as a classic example, Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Profession?” School 
and Society (June, 1915). A more recent statement can be found in Myron Lieberman, 
Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). 
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works, as for example, a school system, an industrial firm or a uni- 
versity. 

There are a number of general questions which can be raised con- 
cerning the professional in organizations. No attempt is made to be 
all-inclusive, but the following questions seem fairly typical of those 
with which theorists and researchers will have to deal: 


1. How does the person who regards himself as a professional relate 
to those in formal leadership positions in his organization? Does the 
professional prefer certain leadership styles? 


2. What is the nature of job satisfaction for the professional? 


3. Where does the loyalty of the professional lie? Does he tend to 
identify more strongly with his particular organization or with his 
profession? 


4. How does commitment to professional goals affect the profes- 
sional’s behavior and especially the achievement of the over-all goals of 
the organization within which he holds his position? 


HYPOTHESES 


Hypotheses have been developed for each of the above problem 
areas. Let us turn directly to them. 


Relationships to formal leaders——The person who regards himself 
as a professional sees himself as a technically competent individual 
within his occupational specialization. He might be expected to prefer 
a leader holding flexible and indefinite expectations for his (the pro- 
fessional’s) role, since greater latitude exists for “professional judg- 
ments” and activities under that type of leader. For example, the 
teacher who regards himself as a professional, that is, as a highly 
competent “master-teacher,” would be likely to have positive attitudes 
toward a principal who left the teaching-learning situation to the 
teacher. The teacher who sees himself as a professional would also 
tend to view as inappropriate the imposition of rigid and detailed role 
requirements by the principal. It is hypothesized that: 

*See J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba, “Social Behavior and the Administrative Process,” 
The School Review, XLV (Winter, 1957) for discussion of a leadership style of this type. 
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1. Subordinates in organizations who regard themselves as professionals 
will tend to have positive attitudes toward superordinates who hold 
flexible and indefinite expectations for the subordinate’s role. 


2. Subordinates in organizations who regard themselves as professionals 
will tend to have negative attitudes toward superordinates who hold 
rigid and detailed expectations for the subordinate’s role. 


Satisfaction.—The person who regards himself as a professional is 
probably highly motivated to achieve his profession’s goals. Thus, 
under a leader holding flexible and indefinite expectations for him, 
the school teacher who regards himself as a professional strives to 
achieve maximum student learning. Left to his own devices, he is able 
to manipulate methods and instructional materials in ways which, 
in his judgment, are best suited to that end. The professionally 
oriented college professor is able to utilize non-teaching time in writing 
and research. Under the leader holding rigid and detailed require- 
ments for the professional’s role, the teacher may be required to follow 
a specific course-outline very closely and he may be limited in his 
choice of materials. Also, he may greatly resent what he considers 
to be unwarranted and unnecessary administrative interference. The 
professor may be expected to devote considerable time to various de- 
partmental or college committee functions. The types of expectations 
held by formal leaders are important not only as they relate to the 
quality of the leader-follower relationship but also because of the way 
in which they facilitate or hinder the achievement of the goals to which 
the subordinate professional in the organization aspires. His satis- 
faction is related to the extent to which he is able to achieve these 
goals. Stated as a hypothesis: 

3. For subordinates in organizations who regard themselves as pro- 


fessionals, satisfaction will be a function of the extent to which they 
are able to achieve the profession’s goals. 


Loyalty ——We have hypothesized that satisfaction for those regard- 
ing themselves as professionals will be related to the achievement of 
the profession’s goals. This in turn suggests that the loyalty of the 
professional lies with the professional group. He tends to identify 
with professional rather than organizational goals especially when 
these are divergent or conflicting. He may think of himself as a school 
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superintendent or educational administrator rather than as Superin- 
tendent of Smithville Schools. The often carefully planned career 
patterns of school administrators, starting with a position in a smaller 
school system and moving into positions of increasing responsibility 
in larger systems tends to support this contention. The hypothesis: 


1. Subordinates in organizations who regard themselves as professionals 
will tend to identify with their profession to a greater degree than 
they will with their particular organization. 


Organizational goals——The administrator usually recognizes the 
importance of professional goals but his main concern is the achieve- 
ment of the goals of the organization. In dealing with specialists, 
the administrator may come to feel that each is concerned only with his 
limited specialization and that, as an administrator, he must coordinate, 
shift and modify in order to get the tasks of the organization ac- 
complished. The administrator may also feel that the competence span 
of the professional is often stretched so that he speaks as an “expert” 
on matters outside of the scope of his specialty. On the other hand, 
the professional may see the administrator as a natural antagonist, at 
best to be tolerated. The attitude of many professors toward university 
administrators is a case in point. Thus, the professional in organiza- 
tions may be highly sensatized to possible conflicts between organiza- 
tional and professional goals. It might be added that special problems 
exist for those who are both administrators and particularly oriented 
toward professional goals. 

To go a step further via example, the school principal who regards 
himself as a professional will strive to achieve the profession’s goals. 
He may devote major efforts to organizing and coordinating groups 
concerned with curriculum revision. He may make intensive efforts 
to secure newer, more adequate instructional materials. If these 
activities, basically oriented toward professional goals, are also 
stressed by the organization, then his behavior will be directed toward 
the achievement of organizational goals including those which are un- 
related to professional goals as long as they are not in conflict with 
them. However, suppose that economy is given special emphasis as an 
organizational goal, as goals are established, say, by the Board of Edu- 
cation and administered by the superintendent. The principal may 
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accept economies if he has to but he may rebel in subtle ways which 
affect the achievement of other organizational goals. The hypothesis: 


5. For subordinates in organizations who regard themselves as profession- 
als, behavior directed toward the achievement of the organization’s 


goals will occur as a function of the achievement of the profession’s 
goals. 


The professional may utilize certain kinds of behavioral strategies 
when called upon to fulfill organizational expectations in areas where 
organizational and professional aims are incongruent. He may ignore 
organizational requirements or merely “go through the motions” meet- 
ing expectations as minimally as possible. The professional may 
exhibit this kind of behavior to a greater extent than others since he 
is not as readily controlled by organizational sanctions. For example, 
the threat of losing his job may be relatively less serious for him, since 
there are usually a large number of job possibilities open to the pro- 
fessional. 

For the professional as a special case, hypothesis five suggests that 
“productive” behavior will be maximal when organizational and 
professional goals coincide and minimal when they are divergent. 
To provide a blending of organizational goals and professional goals 
is an administrative problem. Its solution requires a good deal of 
information regarding the specific nature of organizational and pro- 
fessional goals,’ the extent to which these goals are internalized, and 
the points at which organizational and professional goals are most 
likely to be incongruent or in conflict. 


CoNCLUDING COMMENTS 


In our analysis, we have pictured the professional in an organization 
as preferring flexible, hands-off leaders, as deriving satisfactions pri- 
marily from the achievement of professional goals, as identifying with 
the profession rather than the organization, and as being maximally 
“productive” when organizational and professional goals coincide. 
Self-perception of professionalism is a variable in each hypothesis. 
Since the hypotheses attempt to predict behavior, it was felt that self- 
perceptions of professionalism would be more predictive than actual 


‘Whether properly or not, goals are often taken as givens by organization theorists. 
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technical competence within an occupational area. An alternate ap- 
proach would be to reformulate the hypotheses using the latter con- 
cept. 

Several concepts have been taken for granted in our hypotheses. 
The concepts of “satisfaction” and “identification,” for example, are 
left undefined. Operational definitions and measures for these vari- 
ables would have to be developed to test the hypotheses of which they 
are part, an activity beyond the scope of this brief paper. 

The framework presented gives major emphasis to the influence of 
the profession on the behavior of the professional in an organization. 
The general tenor of our hypotheses is not entirely in accord with the 
classical notion of bureaucracy which sees specialization as part of a 
setting characterized by a system of formal rules, impersonal re- 
lationships, and a hierarchy of authority and which holds that that kind 
of setting is highly efficient. It may well be that professionals operate 
with more efficiency in quite a different kind of organizational setting, 
one in which formal organizational rules and rigid controls are de- 
emphasized. 

Several words of caution are appropriate at this point. We have 
presented some speculations in the form of hypotheses. They have been 
neither confirmed nor disproved and should be treated accordingly. 
They are offered in the hope that they might (1) stimulate research 
and (2) encourage others to develop better hypotheses with more 
substantial theoretical bases. A clearer understanding of the pro- 
fessional in organizations ought to emerge from research on questions 
of the type considered. This understanding may be of major im- 
portance for educators in the years ahead as teachers, administrators, 
and other school personnel increasingly perceive themselves as pro- 
fessionals and develop the attitudes and behaviors which are likely to 
accompany such perceptions. 





Teacher-Pupil Planning Is for 
Learning 


EARL W. HARMER 
The Ohio State University 


Many prospective teachers say: “Teacher-pupil planning has no 
place in today’s accentuated academic classroom. Classtime is too 
precious to waste in so-called democratic decision-making. There are, 
today, sufficient societal motivations for pupils to learn that make 
teacher-pupil planning, in terms of motivation, unnecessary.” 

I suspect that a similar rationale exists for many experienced teach- 
ers. I believe that the term “teacher-pupil planning” often connotes 
meanings to teachers such as: “What shall we do today?” and, “I 
don’t know what to do; I'll let the kids decide” and, “‘teacher-pupil 
planning is licensed indolence.” 


At least two generalizations seem applicable: 


1. Teacher-pupil planning is not likely to become an integral part 
of secondary general methodology until teachers themselves are com- 
mitted to planning as an avenue to learning. 


2. Professional educators are somewhat responsible for miscon- 
ceptions concerning the nature and purpose of teacher-pupil planning. 


Misconceptions concerning teacher-pupil planning are easily gained 
through misreading or insufficient reading in many secondary methods 
texts. For example Harold Alberty says in his discussion of general 
method: 


Usually unit teaching involves three stages as follows: (1) the planning 
stage in which problems are clarified, alternate plans of work considered, 
and decisions reached as to how the group shall proceed; . . .’ 


Now a superficial reading could lead the reader to the conclu- 





1 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1953, p. 295. 
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sion that teacher-pupil planning exists only for problem clarifi- 
cation, the consideration of alternate plans, and decision making. 
Alberty intended no such half-truth. Teacher-pupil planning is 
obviously one way to clarify problems, consider alternate plans, and 
reach decisions. However, these activities have meaning only as they 
lead to learning. It is learning that is the raison d’etre for teacher- 
pupil planning—or any other classroom activity for that matter. 
Kimball Wiles says: 
Skillful planning with pupils is the very core of teaching for efficient 
learning. Without pupil-teacher planning, motivation may be superficial 


and class time may be a waste of the teacher’s energy and the pupil’s op- 
portunities. 


Wiles appears to be saying that teacher-pupil planning is necessary 
for “non-superficial motivation” without which all concerned are wast- 
ing time. Apparently the teacher-pupil planning is for motivation. 
Again such a conclusion, too often reached by the reader, is wrong. 
Motivation is important only because it promotes learning. Indeed, 
motivation without learning is probably harmful. 

Leonard H. Clark and Irving S. Starr write: 


Pupil-teacher planning offers one a laboratory in thinking, in making 
choices, in planning—in short, in democratic citizenship." 


By this time the reader is aware that neither the writer nor Clark and 
Starr believe that teacher-pupil planning can be justified simply as a 
laboratory for democracy. The laboratory, of course, is worthwhile 
only when it produces—and the product is learning. 

The purpose, then, of teacher-pupil planning is learning. 

Prospective subject-matter-oriented teachers quickly respond, “Yes, 
but when these authors say ‘learning’ they talk with slightly crooked 
tongues because they mean social, personal, and personality learnings. 
They don’t mean subject matter learnings.” But with a little encourage- 
ment individual prospective teachers testify to the physics learned as 
they planned the purchase or assemblage of Hi-Fi outfits. They grant 





* Kimball Wiles, Teaching for Better Schools, New York, Prentice Hall, 1952, p. 159. 
®*Leonard H. Clark and Irving S. Starr, Secondary School Teaching Methods, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1959, p. 63. 
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that much physiology, geography, and economics were learned through 
the planning of a marriage and a honeymoon. Planning and writing a 
significant college level research paper inevitably resulted in some 
substantial English learnings. There is, generally, agreement that the 
authors did include subject-matter as one goal of learning. 

Finally professor and prospective teacher engage in some serious 
teacher-pupil planning of a hypothetical teaching-learning unit on the 
secondary level. Such planning cannot and should not establish the 
activities and goals for some secondary class of the future, but it does 
emphasize and illustrate that good teacher-pupil planning results in 
good learning—which, incidentally, is good teaching. 
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The Elementary School Library 


TOM J. COLE 


Northern Illinois University 


If ever the educational cart were placed in front of the horse it has 
been in the American system of public school libraries, for oddly 
enough emphasis on the elementary school library has come last, and 
in far too many school communities the need for good library facilities 
is not yet recognized much less achieved. Since reading habits formed 
during childhood help to determine reading habits in adulthood and 
since the elementary school is really the school of the masses, why have 
education-conscious Americans failed to rally to provide adequate 
facilities for the vast stream of youngsters who file through the doors 
of the country’s elementary schools? Perhaps there is no definitive 
answer to this question; however, some insight into the problem may be 
gained by looking retrospectively. 

The history of the early elementary school library usually presents 
no major revelation other than the lethargic attitude of the citizenry 
toward this adjunct to learning. Although in 1835 New York passed 
the first permissive legislation to allow for a small collection of books 
in every school house, the law was on a local option basis and very 
few school districts took advantage of this privilege. Other states soon 
followed the New York pattern of legalizing elementary school li- 
braries, but actually doing little to promote them. Therefore, many 
of the first libraries in elementary schools seem to have just appeared. 
Perhaps an agent dropped a book or two on the principal’s desk, or 
maybe some very prominent family decided to clean out the attic and 
sent the worst of their book collection to the local school. This, then, 
could well have been the beginning of some elementary school library. 
Often books that were designed as texts or for adults, or even for both, 
were consigned to the school library where they were likely kept locked 
in a glass case or some other place where they could not even be seen 
by the students, much less used by them. 


But time marches on and certain enterprising teachers began to ac- 
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cumulate books in their classrooms, and as students advanced from 
room to room—not necessarily from grade to grade—they reaped 
whatever benefits that were to be derived from the library in their 
new locations. Eventually school administrators became sold on the 
idea of classroom library collections and allocated funds, in small 
amounts, to aid in the establishment and maintenance of this type of 
library. 

While, on a comparative basis, the secondary school library move- 
ment was blazing a trail of success, the elementary school library idea 
was lagging. However, by 1930 the progressive elementary school 
leader instead of asking Why an elementary school classroom library? 
had begun to ask Why Not a centralized elementary school library? 
Hindrances to this development were, and still are, many. Arguments 
voiced against such a “scheme” ranged all the way from an attack upon 
the kinds of materials kept in the library through such excuses as 
“insufficient space”; “sheer luxury”; “use the public library facili- 
ties”; “classroom collections are sufficient.” In spite of the rumblings 
of dissatisfaction, by 1941-42, 16.3 per cent of 63,417 elementary 
schools did have centralized libraries, according to a United States 
Office of Education report. In the late 1940’s a special committee on 
elementary school libraries was established by the American Associa- 
tion of School Libraries division of the American Library Association 
to promote the idea of the elementary school library. Thanks to the 
good work of this and ‘other agencies, by 1953-54 there were 24,908 
of 98,173 elementary school libraries that were organized on a cen- 
tralized basis. In 1960 elementary school library service continues to 
improve. Recently, national standards for school library service were 
revised, and this is doing much toward promoting better library facili- 
ties. Presently about two-thirds of our states have supervisory as well 
as consultative library services, and in these states the growth of cen- 
tralized libraries is quite rapid. 

The reasons favorable to the elementary school library organized on 
a centralized basis are legion; however, some of the more valid ones 
include: greater utility of materials, hence a better investment of 
school funds; greater variety of teaching aids may be offered in a cen- 
tral collection at a more economical cost; and since library use is an 
attitude which may be acquired, why not begin developing a desire on 
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the part of the elementary school child to use the library? And cer- 
tainly one factor conducive to his using it is the privilege of getting 
to go to the central library. Having a central library does not neces- 
sarily mean the annhilation of the classroom book collection, but it will 
probably mean that the classroom collection of teaching aids will be 
changing constantly for it is likely to be secured from the central 
library for use in a definite manner, or in a specific unit of work. It 
is desirable to have certain basic reference tools in each classroom, 
but once again if funds are limited, it is much more educational to 
have limited materials accessible to all students and teachers. 

The centralized elementary school library should be equipped with 
anterooms that would serve as dark rooms for previewing movies and 
filmstrips; that could be used as listening rooms for playing records; 
and that might be employed as conference rooms for student com- 
mittee work. The library council or library club would have a con- 
venient meeting place without having to disrupt routine procedures in 
the reading room. Organizations of this nature will concern themselves 
with filing, mending books, housekeeping chores—such as dusting, 
arranging plants, caring for the aquarium—arranging books and 
bulletin board displays, and helping with visual aid equipment. 

If a centralized library is available, it becomes the ideal place to 
hold book fairs, to conduct P. T. A. meetings, to feature “open house,” 
and to become the general point of contact with the parents. Once 
fathers and mothers become accustomed to visiting the school library, 
they may prove to be good salesmen toward getting their children to 
use the library’s resources to optimum benefit. 


One of the recognized areas of special needs in conjunction with the 
centralized elementary school library is the need for better trained 
librarians. Whether the duties involved are changing the library col- 
lection to parallel the changing of teaching methods, or constructing a 
map of fairy tales, or playing with a make-believe bookmobile, the 
alert, well-trained librarian with a thorough knowledge of child 
psychology, with a love for children, and with an understanding of 
human relations occupies a key position in the promotion and utiliza- 
tion of the library as an essential element of the adequate school cur- 
riculum. 
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An Evaluation 


LOUISE BILNEY 
Elementary Teacher DeSoto, Iowa 


There is no ready flow 

Of words at my command, 
Altho there are some words 
Which once I thought I knew 
That now have meaning, in 
A new and different way. 

I now will read, and reading, 
Look below the surface 

And perhaps see many things 
That until this time 

Were hidden from my view. 


May I go back to those 
Whom I have tried to teach 
And try the harder still 

To give to them 

The Wish, and more important, 
The Means, to delve 

Within the pages of a book 
For all the wonders 

Of the past and present. 

And give to them a key 

That might unlock the portals 
Of things that are to come. 


To show to them this truth, 
That Life is as it was 

And always will be; 

But yet to know 

That in our hands 

We have the power 
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To guide the way 

In which that Life will go. 
That as the twig is bent 

The tree will grow. 

Then Life, to me, 

Will have a deeper meaning 
And the path I follow 

Will be clearer still. 


Oh, laugh, and say, 

“This one is Mad! 

Does she not know 

The way is dark before her? 

How can she hope 

To light the way for others 

When she has ‘stumbled’ on the path?” 


To one who falls, but still would rise 

And then go on, 

Has come the means of showing 

Where the pitfalls lie; 

And in her hands 

The lamp may glow more brightly 

For those who follow on the path behind. 





A Good Word for Literature 


ROBERT L. COARD 
Saint Cloud State College 
Minnesota 


The student has the right to ask of each course, “What’s in it for 
me?” or, more elegantly, “What value is to be gained from the study 
of this subject?” Below are some of the reasons I give in defense of 
a study of American literature, reasons that with a few modifications 
will support the study of any literature. 

Reason one. The classics give the reader profound insights into 
human nature as it exists today. Instead of belonging in a museum 
with horse cars and steam locomobiles, these works in the deepest 
sense are as contemporary as a jet airplane or a parking meter. Al- 
though “Rip Van Winkle” was published almost a century and a half 
ago, any teenager or adult can share in Rip’s amazement at the changes 
made by time. Rip, coming down from his long sleep on the mountain 
to find his wife dead, his companions scattered, and his children 
grown up, is you and I grown old, only a little less suddenly and 
inexplicably. 

Long before the vogue of Freud and Adler, how subtly the human 
mind was studied by Benjamin Franklin, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Mark Twain! Benjamin Franklin, at once author, publisher, scientist, 
inventor, diplomat, and public citizen, tells the reader how to solve 
the ever timely question of winning over an unfriendly person. (Frank- 
lin borrowed a book from the person in question, read it, and returned 
it with a note of thanks.) Franklin has even offered a suggestion on 
the perennial problem of raising money through solicitation: “. . . 
I advise you to apply to all those who you know will give something; 
next, to those who you are uncertain whether they will give anything 
or not, and show them the list of those who have given; and lastly, 
do not neglect those who you are sure will give nothing, for in some 
of them you may be mistaken.” One would thumb through twentieth 
century textbooks of morbid psychology in vain to match the portrait 
of the suspicious mind, doubting and doubting its doubts, which 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne created eleven or twelve decades ago in “Young 
Goodman Brown.” If one wants to observe the mental workings of a 
lynch mob, turn to Mark Twain’s nineteenth century classic, The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, and study the unsuccessful attempt to 
lynch Colonel Sherburn. But the realm of literature is wide. If the 
reader wants another study of a lynch mob, this time one that carried 
out its plan, he should turn to that twentieth century classic, Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark’s The Ox Bow Incident. 

Second reason for studying American literature. Literature builds 
up in its student a rich background in American life, which explains to 
him how things came to be as they are, and which, by revealing this 
knowledge, makes it clear that things will inevitably continue to change. 
More vividly and readily than formal history, literature enables the 
student to learn something of the growth of religious tolerance, the 
changing attitude toward crime and punishment, the shifting aspect of 
racial conflict, the rise of big business, and the problems of the im- 
migrant, to name but a few of many possible areas of study. 

A consideration of only one of these areas, the problems encountered 
by the immigrant, will suffice to show how a study of literature can 
illuminate American life. Colonial literature reveals the economic 
necessity (and the Madison Avenue advertising) that brought many of 
the world’s impoverished to America. Early in the seventeenth century 
Captain John Smith, the explorer of Virginia, was promising a three- 
day work week: “If a man worke but three daies in seaven, he may 
get more then he can spend unless he will be excessive.” However, 
already by the eighteenth century Michel Guillaume Jean de Crevecoeur 
in Letters from an American Farmer understood that America, not only 
met an economic need, but was an amazing experiment in her own 
right: “I could point out to you a family whose grandfather was an 
Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, whose son married a French 
woman, and whose present four sons have now four wives of different 
nations.” Of the 41,314,877 immigrants who came to America be- 
tween 1820 and 1958, according to the World Almanac and Book of 
Facts, American literature has much to say. Autobiographies by 
Jacob Riis, Mary Antin, Carl Schurz, Edward Bok, Edward Steiner, and 
others tell a goodly portion of the story of the immigrant in America: 
his hardships, humiliations, unremitting labors, and, frequently 
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enough, his final success. The story is told in fiction, too, in novels 
like Willa Cather’s My Antonia and Ole Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth. 

But often literature not directly concerned with immigration affords 
the most revealing glimpses of the extraordinary process by which 
America became a nation of nations. Passages in works by nineteenth 
century authors like Hawthorne and Thoreau, for example, serve to 
remind the reader that the ancestors of the prosperous Americans of 
Irish descent had to pass through the stages of shanty Irish and lace- 
curtain Irish before their grandchildren became, as many have, country 
club Irish. Thoreau’s description in Walden of the poor Irishman’s 


cabin is a fine passage to show the grinding poverty that first had to 
be overcome by the immigrant: 


I had already bought the shanty of James Collins, an Irishman who 
worked on the Fitchburg Railroad, for boards. James Collins’ shanty 
was considered an uncommonly fine one. . . . Door-sill there was none, 
but a perennial passage for the hens under the door board. Mrs. C. came 
to the door and asked me to view it from the inside. The hens were 
driven in by my approach. It was dark, and had a dirt floor for the 
most part, dank, clammy, and aguish. . . . In her own words, they were 
‘good boards overhead, good boards all around, and a good window,’ of 
two whole squares originally, only the cat had passed out that way lately. 


Any discussion of the immigrant in American literature, especially 
the Irish immigrant, cannot omit Finley Peter Dunne’s great creation, 
the inimitable Mr. Dooley, saloon-keeper and sage, prickly commen- 
tator on the Spanish-American War, Theodore Roosevelt, American 
education, and ward politics. Mr. Dooley stands in American literature 
as a superb monument to Irish shrewdness and wit. 

Third reason for studying American literature. Wide reading in 
this field will expand the student’s vocabulary and improve his own 
self expression. Sometimes beginners have the erroneous impression 
that vocabulary should be studied as though it were a separate subject. 
Learning a few words a day from the dictionary and making a study 
of roots, suffixes, and prefixes, they seem to believe, will remedy their 
deficiencies in the knowledge of words. Though these approaches may 
yield something, the great bulk of one’s vocabulary is acquired by 
hearing or seeing words in action. If the student meets people often 
enough, he comes to know them; if he meets words in context often 
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enough, he comes to understand something of their shifting and 
elusive meanings. Reading good literature will bring thousands of 
new words and thousands of additional meanings for old words to the 
student’s attention and thus force him to expand his vocabulary in 
order to understand the authors’ thoughts. 

Under proper conditions the student of literature will learn a good 
many words in two categories: a specialized vocabulary and a general 
vocabulary. In literature, as in every other subject, he must acquire 
a specialized vocabulary. To discuss the form and content of literary 
works, he will need to understand words like allegory, irony, symbol- 
ism, idyl, free verse, onomatopoeia, deism, transcendentalism, natural- 
ism, psychoanalysis, and expressionism. Specialized books like Thrall 
and Hibbard’s A Handbook to Literature will give the student more 
help with this vocabulary than the ordinary dictionaries. 

Far more words and meanings, of course, will be acquired in the 
second category, general vocabulary; that is, words that are not con- 
cerned with literature as such. Reading Edward Eggleston’s The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster and William Dean Howells’ The Leatherwood 
God will increase one’s knowledge of frontier words; William Faulk- 
ner and Robert Penn Warren will add modern regional words; Mark 
Twain, terms from steamboating, silver mining, and a half dozen 
dialects; Theodore Dreiser’s Cowperwood trilogy, words from finance 
and law; George Ade and O. Henry, yesterday’s slang; and Damon 
Runyon, today’s urban slang. And so on into whatever vocabulary the 
action or analysis or setting may lead. Words to describe trees, words 
to name animals, words to picture food, words to indicate states of 
mind. Once again, specialized works like Mitford M. Mathews, A 
Dictionary of Americanisms may increase the student’s interest in the 
pursuit of words. 

Although reading the best models of itself will not improve the 
student’s own writing, it will help indirectly by making him imitate 
the good instead of the bad when he tries to express himself. The essay 
questions generally employed in literature tests will give the student 
plenty of practice in composition. A study of literature may stimulate 
his writing in other ways. Reading Hawthorne’s and Emerson’s jour- 
nals might give the student the idea of keeping notebooks himself. 
The comic verses of Holmes and Lowell may send him off on a hunt 
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for grotesque rhymes and striking puns. Perhaps it is not too fanciful 
to hope that Thoreau’s straightforward sentences will make his 
admirer’s more direct. Maybe Sherwood Anderson’s and Hemingway’s 
rejection of the florid adjective will encourage the student to keep his 
own modifiers in better trim. 

Fourth reason for studying American literature. The study of im- 
portant books, if properly undertaken and motivated, can form in the 
student the lifelong habit of reading for enjoyment, a habit particularly 
worth acquiring in an age of increasing leisure. As the workweek 
shortens with the spread of automation—a sizeable portion of the 
labor force now works fewer hours than forty—the problem of what 
to do with the additional free time will present itself more and more 
frequently. Cookouts, motorboats, golf, bowling, imaginary illnesses, 
and the race track apparently supply the answer to the problem of 
leisure for many persons. But do these things really satisfy? Although 
economic reasons may account in part for the growing practice of 
“moonlighting,” that is, the practice of holding a second job, I am 
sure that some workers, finding that the usual recreational activities 
soon cloy, seek an extra position simply to keep their minds occupied. 
With ranks expanded by the advances of medical science, elderly 
persons, denied their regular work by compulsory retirement policies, 
must face the challenge of free time without recourse to moonlighting. 
Daily more and more persons in all walks of life are given these free 
hours to do with as they will. To the man who has never learned to 
read for enjoyment, how often these free hours offer only a problem of 
appalling magnitude. 

For the fullest enjoyment of this free time, the reader must intro- 
duce a trace of a system into his reading, so that interest can accumulate 
from one book to another. Darting at random from a novel of the 
Great Depression to a novel in the Leatherstocking Series, from a poem 
by Dorothy Parker to an essay by Emerson, will ultimately prove 
wearisome. By acquainting the student methodically with handbooks, 
reading lists, literary histories, biographies, biographical dictionaries, 
and book-reviewing periodicals, a course in literature should enable 
him to make his reading more systematic and hence more enjoyable. 
He may choose, if he wishes, to concentrate on the works of one 
novelist or poet or playwright. Or he may read a series of novels deal- 
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ing with similar subject matter, say the businessman from Howells 
through Dreiser to Sinclair Lewis and John P. Marquand; or lose him- 
self in the Lincoln literature by Carl Sandburg, Robert Sherwood, 
Vachel Lindsay, and others. The teacher may trace the American 
school in fiction from “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” to The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster and Blackboard Jungle. But reading, more than anything 
else, provides for individual differences. To each person his own plan 
of reading and the pleasures of constructing it! 

Whether one reads to increase his knowledge of human nature, to 
familiarize himself with American problems, to improve his vocabulary 
or writing, or simply to enjoy himself, there is no other activity that 
is cheaper or more readily available. Unlike many other pursuits, 
reading requires no youth, muscle, or social connections in its de- 
votees. All that is needed besides a book is a good light, a soft chair, 
and reasonable quiet. And the season doesn’t matter. To the man 
accustomed to reading for enjoyment and intellectual growth, winter 
with weather that keeps the automobile in the garage has no terrors, 
nor does summer with its television reruns. 
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What About the Inevitable New 
Dimension in “Here and Now” 
Literature for the Early Childhood 


Years? 


GRACE K. PRATT 
The School of Education, Long Island University 


Children’s literature of the “here and now” type is closely related 
to current cultural experience. Current cultural experience is be- 
ginning to add new concepts of outer space to its every day store of 
information. Due to their nature, these concepts are developed largely 
from vicarious experience. Will the new directions in man’s thinking 
about the natural universe be reflected in the books found in early 
childhood classes? Will the “here and now” emphasis take on a new 
dimension? Are any cautions necessary? We believe that these ques- 
tions require consideration. In order to place them in context, we 
shall first briefly summarize past and emerging trends in the realistic- 
experiential, or “here and now,” type of literature for young children. 

Literature for the early childhood years turned to a “here and now” 
focus for much of its material after the publication of Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell’s Here and Now Story Book in 1921.’ This was due, in 
large part, to acceptance of the sound emphases in modern education 
many of which incorporated findings in child psychology. The 
Mitchell book was followed by many others whose authors understood 
the meaning to the young child of simple, actual, factual experiences. 
Lois Lenski’s The Little Auto chugged along to the delight of many 
a child.” Mr. Small’s every day adventures were followed by Margaret 
Wise Brown’s Muffin,’ the dog who could hear, and Charlotte Steiner’s 





1 Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, The Here and Now Story Book. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1921. 

? Lenski, Lois, The Little Auto. New York: The Oxford University Press, 1934. 

* Brown, Margaret Wise, The Noisy Book Series. See, for example, The City Noisy Book. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
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Kiki, who danced, to mention but a few. 

During the period between the birth of Mr. Small and the advent 
of Kiki, those who scorned the “purr, purr, pat, pat school of writing” 
with its emphasis on sound and every day experience, rallied their 
forces and sought to develop the child’s imagination beyond that of the 
simple folk tale which still held its own place. First, such mildly 
imaginative books as Little Toot’ were introduced, and then fantasy 
gathered force with Curious George’ and reached a crescendo with such 
Seussian characters as Horton, and a certain cat who wears a hat.’ 
Most of these books initiated their fantastic development from a basis 
in every day experience, but soon completely transcended the factual 
possibilities of such experience. To many children, not yet well aware 
of their immediate environment, some of these excursions into fantasy 
were not conducive to the best in child development. 

Undoubtedly, the new directions in man’s thinking and exploration 
will be reflected and the field of children’s books will present us with a 
number of excursions into space. Although such books may have an 
experiential beginning, they will need an imaginative development, 
due to lack of present available knowledge. Such imaginative develop- 
ment can not be classified properly with the realistic-experiential stories 
of the “here and now” type. Since fantasy about spatial unknowns 
seems to be inevitable, what cautions are necessary for stories written 
for children in the early childhood age range? 

Many educators believe that literature for the early childhood 
years must keep within the realm of what the child can understand 
on the basis of his experience. Others, accept this, and are more 
anxious to include some simple fantasy, of the sort which is “almost 
possible,” for children under eight. Educators classified in either of 
these two groups will need to restate many of their early convictions 
reenforced by present and continuing knowledge. Cautions are neces- 
sary, for the child of seven and less, in order to protect him from 
demands which require too excessive a use of imagination before he 


* Steiner, Charlotte, Kiki Dances. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1949. 

®See Arbuthnot, May Hill, Children and Books. Fairlawn, N. J.: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1957, page 393. 

®* Gramatky, Hardie, Little Toot. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 

* Rey, H. A., Curious George. New York: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1941. 

* Seuss, Dr. (Theodore Geisel) Horton Hatches the Egg. New York: Random House, 
1940, and The Cat in the Hat, New York: Random House, 1957. 
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is well enough oriented in his present environment. 


We suggest that the cautions necessary to insure wholesome child 
development require that educators using literature for the early child- 
hood education of the future should: 


a) Remember children’s common fears because, for instance, such things 


b 


c) 


d 


as rockets soaring through space can be frightening, especially, if a 
return trip to earth is contemplated; 


Stress the necessity for the growing understanding of simple cause and 
effect relationships through simple problematic situations in stories, 
rather than adding to incomprehensible magical unknowns before the 
child is ready; 


Refrain from climbing aboard the newest “bandwagon” which may 
lead behind the moon while forgetting Wonders of Nature® in our im- 
mediate environment ; 


Foster the development of social-self-realization through utilizing the 
needs, interests, and abilities of the early childhood years while 
adding a little of the new dimension to the child’s “here and now” 
experiences when this can be done with the child’s best interests in 
mind. 


If these cautions are heeded, we may expect stories of man’s ad- 
ventures into space to add a new dimension to the “here and now” of 
present experience. Realistic-experiential literature can expand to 
include its new dimension of outer space by keeping its requirements 
as exacting as those which have been used to develop the “here and 
now” experiential stories of the past into a positive medium for 
expanding the child’s conception of his environment. 





® Watson, Jane Werner, Wonders of Nature. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
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Helping Children to Write Better 


Themes 


MARIANN MARSHALL 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago 


All good teaching involves two basic principles: guidance in pro- 
cedure and in evaluation. The pupil should first be given instruction 
in how to do or find or understand something. Then he should be 
taught how to judge what he has done or found. 

Instruction in how to write a story begins very early in the child’s 
school career. Though we tend to take such experiences for granted, 
it is actually a very complicated process. Some children find it 
pleasantly easy to write simple stories. Others find the task difficult 
and therefore undesirable. Many teachers feel that their chief func- 
tions are to assign the writings of stories, correct the mechanics and 
show enthusiasm or censure, depending upon how well the child does 
in accord with the accepted standards. 

But creativity must be fired by inspiration. Either the child runs 
out of ideas or he continues to write repeatedly about much the same 
things. As a teacher of English, I find one of the first handicaps that 
children need help in overcoming is the frustration encountered in 
settling on a topic. They are aware “the world is so full of a number 
of things,” but at the moment of writing, they are often hard put to 
decide which of the things it shall be. One answer is for the teacher 
to give assigned topics, but these become rather stereotyped. I am 
more inclined to favor helping the children in finding their own topics 
or plots. Following are the techniques I use most frequently: 


1. Have children look through newspapers for story suggestions. 
Guide them in selecting short items which, in themselves merely hint 
at a possible story. The want ads and personals are full of ideas. 
Even the weather report can set off a chain reaction that may culminate 
in a story. 

2. Suggest that the child take a single word, such as “snow,” “red,” 
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“always,” “country,” and develop a theme from whatever it may sug- 
gest to him. 


3. Much the same result may come from the contemplation of an 
object such as an apple, pencil shavings, a piece of ribbon. Suggestion 
is made here that the child use all of his senses to guide him. 


4. Or the class may be given a story to finish. It may be an intro- 
duction made up by the teacher or an opening sentence taken from a 


book. 
5. Billboards—or any other pictures may provide a starting point. 


These are but a few ideas for helping children use their environment 
as a means of stimulation in creative writing. 

It goes without saying that the mechanics of writing must be taught 
along with the creative aspects. There should also be a parallel study 
of professional short stories and discussions of the authors’ techniques. 
All writing is imitative, and beginners, consciously or unconsciously, 
borrow from what they read. Children should be helped to understand 
the difference between plagiarism and sincere, controlled imitation. 

The teacher’s considered criticism can be invaluable to the young 
writer. Creative work must be judged in relation to the creator. Even 
the gifted child can do better with intelligent guidance, and the child 
with limited writing ability can become increasingly interested in try- 
ing to better his output-if interest is shown in his work. 

However, I believe that the greatest personal growth and develop- 
ment comes from learning to evaluate one’s own work. This was the 
area in which I was particularly interested this past year when I 
taught English to a group of seventh graders. I wanted them to learn 
to look critically at what they wrote and to take the responsibility for 
improving their work. 

Last fall, when I announced there would be a weekly theme, I also 
asked that all themes be kept and filed in chronological order. As each 
theme was written and handed in it was given a grade and a comment. 
In class we frequently discussed the techniques of writing and the 
great importance of written communication. Frequently themes were 
read aloud and criticized by the group. 

Later in the school year, the children were asked to look over the 
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themes which they had written, list their grades, reread the comments, 
and then decide upon a mark which would fairly express what they 
had done. As soon as this part of the evaluation was completed, they 
were asked to write a summary statement of their themes. This assign- 
ment was treated with great solemnity. Some of the results were ex- 
tremely interesting. Most of the children felt the experience helped 
them to find ways to improve techniques and to look in on themselves 
and their writing habits. One boy wrote: 


“Trying the easy way out doesn’t pay off. I realize that and am 
sorry that I didn’t realize before the rut I was letting myself get into. 
There are themes I’m proud of because I put effort and polish into 
them until they were a finished product, and there are some too 
embarrassing to think of, ones that were just drafts—no thought, just 
words.” 


A girl who at first struggled to write a one-page theme, learned, 
during the year to enjoy writing. She wrote: 


“Deep down inside I have a certain feeling which comes out in most 
of my themes. I enjoyed writing ‘A Book of Enchantments’ more than 
any other theme. I was so involved in it that it turned out two and a 
half times the assigned length. (I wish I could write a book as en- 
chanting as the one in my story.)” 


Several children became aware that their main difficulties were due 
to repetition and confusion. Many kept their grades down because they 
refused to take the time to proof-read. Spelling proved a handicap 
to another group, but many of their criticisms were positive. One 
child wrote; “I think one of my best themes was ‘Quiet’ because I 
put a lot of thought into it.” Other revealing comments were: 


“T think my most recent theme, ‘The Young’, was my best because 
I think I had a good choice of words. I could really feel what I was 
writing and it had very few mistakes.” 


“From your comments, I think I have made progress in the thing 
I really wanted to get, and that was a style of my own for writing.” 


“T have several ‘good’ and ‘very good’ themes. I liked the way 
they moved and the way they were expressed.” 
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“There are two themes that I like very much. They are ‘A Mistake’ 
and “The Last Supper’. I like them because they are humorous and 


light. Also they were neat, easy to read and had very few spelling 
errors.” 


Perhaps the most interesting comment of all came from a diligent 
child who is methodical and dull. She writes long themes in a care- 
ful hand. There are few grammatical errors and the spelling and 
punctuation are good, but the themes drag. They are prosaic, flat, 
tedious. It is difficult to explain these things to a hard-working twelve- 
year-old, but she knew—she sensed her weakness when she wrote, 
“T feel that most of my themes are dull. They do not hold the interest 
of my audience. I don’t think of many imaginative ideas or clever 
ones. My ideas vary, but I cannot express them in an interesting 
manner.” She is an observing, honest child. Frankly I do not think 
she has the capacity to become an original, interesting writer. She will 
get through composition classes on effort, mechanics and cooperation. 
But what she learns here will certainly pay off in reports, tests and 
statements which do not require originality or spontaneity. 


I was pleased to note that the week following the evaluation there 
was an upward trend on the themes as a whole. There was a great 
consciousness of personal weaknesses—a real effort towards improve- 
ment. But this is not a fairy tale, so I shall not say that for ever 
after the themes got better and better. There was improvement. 
For some children the improvement lasted. For others there were 
variations and set-backs, but recalling their evaluations I was better 
able to point out the causes for their set-backs. 


When they go into eighth grade in the fall they will be given 
the evaluations which they wrote toward the end of the seventh grade. 
It is to be hoped that they will serve as valuable reminders to each 
child of what he can accomplish by being critical of his own work. 
Perhaps in this way, the expected “summer loss” will not be so 
pronounced. They will, at the beginning of the term, be aided in 
recalling their strengths and their weaknesses, their joys and their 


disappointments, and begin another year with a more definite sense 
of direction. 
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Utah’s Frontier Architect of Social 
Destiny: John R. Park 


DARRELL S. WILLEY 


New Mexico State University 


The eighteen sixties witnessed a rapid shift in the religious and 
social composition of the Utah Territory. The transcontinental tele- 
graph was finished in 1861 and the railroad in 1869. The oneness of 
the Mormon was subjected to a gradual cultural metamorphosis with 
the arrival of many “gentiles.” Dr. John R. Park entered the Great 
Salt Lake Valley in September 1861; he probably taught the first 
coursework in professional pedagogy in Western America. Park’s 
future educational contributions were to include: the initial presidency 
of the university; introduction of coursework in educational psycholo- 
gy; creation of a laboratory school; and the first state superintendency 
of instruction upon statehood. 

As a child John R. Park (1833-1900) attended the common schools 
in the town of his birth, Tiffin, Ohio. At age fourteen he passed to the 
Heidelberg Academy near Tiffin. While a secondary student he came 
under the persuasion of Thomas W. Harvey, a well known author of 
many common school texts. The gifted Harvey instilled within Park 
a love of teaching that was to last for life." Park’s collegiate education 
was completed at Ohio Wesleyan University at the 1853 Commence- 
ment. He taught at Seneca Academy adjacent to the town of Tiffin in 
1853-1854. Following in the footsteps of an older brother he attended 
Bellevue Medical College, New York, receiving an M. D. degree in 
1857. The following three years found Park practicing medicine in 
rural Ohio.’ 


Upon leaving Ohio, Dr. Park and three friends decided to prospect 
in Colorado Territory during the summer months. The group of 


* Ralph V. Chamberlin, Biological Sciences at the University of Utah, University Press, 
Salt Lake City, 1950, pp. 82-83. 

? Ralph V. Chamberlin, “Critique of Moffitt’s Park,” Utah Humanities Review, Vol. II: 
186-188, April 1948. 
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friends passed some summer weeks at the Cherry Creek Strike near 
Denver. Park’s friends returned to Ohio but he was to remain in the 
West, with the exception of occasional trips, for the remainder of his 
life.” 

The physician arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in September 1861. 
The young healer soon heard of, and obtained, the teaching position 
at South Willow Creek School, near present day Salt Lake City. His 
Willow Creek venture became well known throughout the Valley during 
the first year. Park offered instruction on a twelve month basis, thus 
giving full effort to teaching.” Dr. Park, like Pestalozzi, held the 
surrounding world environment to be a learning situation and made 
use of it. 

His reputation as a rural schoolmaster brought many of the Terri- 
torial celebraties for periodic visits. Brigham Young, Daniel H. Wells, 
George A. Smith and George Q. Cannon, all of religious and political 
note, were numbered among the visitors.” 


The dominant newspaper of the Territory said of Park on March 1, 
1869: 


His school at Draper on South Willow Creek in this County has always 
been estimated (viz.), by those acquainted with it, as the best in the 
Territory . . . The field there is too narrow a sphere for his abilities as 
a teacher; all who knew felt this; the good people of Draper began to 
feel as the rest and they felt pleased to hear there was prospect of his 
being elected principal of the University of Deseret.° 


The newspaper apparently did not report the high state of feeling 
around Willow Creek caused by his leaving. The Town’s residents 
hastily offered a substantial increase in salary, but to no avail.’ 


The Board of Regents had experienced several years of financial 
troubles with the University of Deseret. Its doors were closed from 
1852-1869 with the exception of unsuccessful reestablishment effort 
in 1867. Dr. Park was tendered the position of principal at the sum 





® Chamberlin, Op. Cit. pp. 83-85. 

* Chamberlin, “Critique,” p. 188. 

5 Levi Edgar Young, John R. Park, Memorial Edition, Salt Lake City, 1919, pp. 7-8. 
® Great Salt Lake City, Deseret News, March 1, 1869. 


7 John C. Moffett, John Rockey Park in Utah’s Frontier Culture, private printing, 1947, 
p. 16. 
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of $1,600." The University reopened March 8, 1869, with the new 
principal noting in his diary: 


The University opened its school today in the Council House under 


John R. Park as Principal.” 


Among the several curricular options, Dr. Park offered and acted as 
professor within a new normal course: 


Normal Course 
Which will include not only studies commonly found in a similar course 
in other institutions, but also the studies of the scientific course. 


The object of this course is to furnish an opportunity for persons wish- 
ing to become professional teachers, except in the department of languages, 
to prepare themselves, and at the same time, obtain a liberal scientific 
education.” 


Park, as a close student of the German national system of teacher 
education, devised a “model school” as a full department of the Uni- 
versity. This was probably the first laboratory school venture west of 
the Mississippi. Utah historian Levi Edgar Young in quoting from the 
diary of Dr. Park points out: 

Today, (September 29, 1869) the contract for repairing the “old store” 
opposite South Gate of Temple Block, to use for students of the University 
and for the “Model School” to be opened Oct. llth, was given to Wm. 


Paul at $350; also contract for making 56 seats and desks for the “Model 
School” at $6.75 each—all to be complete by the 11th of October.” 


Dr. Park probably taught the first coursework in professional peda- 
gogy in Western America. His technical training in the medical 
sciences perhaps influenced the large percentage of mathematics and 
sciences demanded of his normal scholars. A comparative check with 
educational literature descriptive of the times will show the University 
of Deseret to be stronger in sciences and weaker in languages and 
classics than normal schools in the Eastern United States. 


* Board of Regents Minutes, University of Deseret, p. 38. 

* Young, Op. Cit. p. 19. 

*® University of Deseret, Holiness to the Lord, 1868-1869, first annual catalogue pp. 13-14. 
™ As cited in Young, Op. Cit. p. 14. 
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Table 1 


First Normal Course Given at 
The University of Deseret 














1868-1869 

First Year Second Year 
Geometry Elements of Criticism 
Botany Drawing 
Bookkeeping Surveying 
Physiology School Laws 
Natural Philosophy Meterology (Sic) 
Zoology Mental Philosophy 
Rhetoric Logic 
Trigonometry Astronomy 
Theory and Practice of Teaching Geology 
Object Teaching U. S. Constitution 
Map Drawing Chemistry 
Government Theory and Practice of Teaching” 








In offering the Theory and Practice of Teaching course Professor 
Park expected the normal scholars to attend a series of lecture classes. 
The courses centered about five themes: 


lst The Teacher and his Profession. 


2nd The Nature of the Mental, Moral, and Physical Powers and How to 
Train Them. 


3rd The Character of Different Branches of Study, and Methods of Teach- 
ing Them. 

4th Organization and Management of Public Schools. 

5th School Architecture, School Furniture, and School Apparatus. 


In connection with lectures of the Course, will be given Class Exercises, 
and Drills on the Subjects illustrated.”* 


University publications, newspapers and journals of the period re- 
ferred to Park as Principal and President. Park seldom employed 





*® Holiness to the Lord, p. 17. 
*8 Annual Catalogue, 1870-1871, pp. 23-25. 
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the term President by choice. The bulk of the press reports labelled 
him President Park from 1870—on. Various catalogue publications 
list him as, Professor of Natural History, Instructor in English 
Language and Literature, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. He 
preferred and carried the title of President and Professor of Mental 
Philosophy (educational psychology) from 1887 until retirement. 

Park faced many obstacles during his early work. The ever con- 
stant lack of financial support coupled with Latter Day Saint—Federal 
friction caused the University much unrest. The legislature fre- 
quently refused to approve gubernatorial appointees, and in retalia- 
tion the federally appointed territorial governors vetoed University 
appropriations. John R. Park, often pressed for faculty salaries, was 
caught in the middle of this. A March 1871 audit revealed that the 
University of Deseret was $1,862.55 in debt for the academic year of 
1869-1870 alone. Park, somewhat dejected and impatient, sailed for 
Europe in September of 1870. 

The President visited public schools, normal institutes and uni- 
versities in Belgium, England, Germany, France, Switzerland, Scotland, 
and Eastern United States. The dominant territorial newspaper points 
out that foreign schools were examined with a mind to strengthen the 
University and territorial public schools.” Later facts brought out 
upon his return do not support this view. 

Upon his return in the Fall of 1872, the Chancellor of the Board of 
Regents immediately approached him for the purpose of reappoint- 
ment. The University had declined to a low ebb during his absence. 
Park addressed the assembled regents in a firm manner: 


Dr. Park said he wished to know definitely whether it was the intention 
of the Chancellor and the Board of Regents to place the University on a 
permanent financial footing, and to make the necessary arrangements to 
meet its financial demands . . . Also voted that interest be paid to J. R. 
Park on the sum owed him for back salaries. 


(President Park was) hired at $2,000 yearly whenever the funds might 
be available to pay him; also, that Park shall teach advanced departments 
of the University.” 

** Regents Minutes, p. 48. 
*® Deseret News, March 5, 1871. 
*® Regents Minutes, pp. 61-65, words in brackets mine. 
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With many of the teachers of the period serving on substandard 
county and state certificates, Park working with Territorial Superin- 
tendent Robert Lang Campbell established the first summer Territorial 
Teachers’ Institutes in 1873. Over one hundred experienced teachers 
and beginning students attended.” The Institute became a regular 
event with the railroads reducing fares by 50% to care for the 
teachers.” Dr. Park continued to serve as the guiding influence until 


1880. 


The University’s President managed to place his institution on a 
firm financial ground during his remaining years in office. Qualified 
faculty were hired and stabilized in respected professorships. The 
President had urged for a number of years that the University of 
Deseret become the University of Utah. This was effected by an act of 
the Territorial Assembly in 1892." Some months after the change in 
title to the University of Utah, Park informed the Regents of his inten- 
tion to fulfill a resignation he had submitted a year earlier. The 
board reluctantly agreed to accept his resignation and appointed a 
committee of their kind to plan an honorary doctorate of laws for 
him.” 


President Park is reported to have said to his brother, Dr. William 


H. Park: 


The institution is entering a new period of development which calls 
for a younger man of a different background and training. It does not 
seem right that I should longer continue at the helm when work is being 
offered or projected beyond the level of my own attainments. I have given 
what I had to give; and as the University is now in excellent condition, 
I feel free to retire, especially in view of my failing health.” 


Many other notable gains were made during his tenure as President: 
a Deaf-Mute Department was established within the model laboratory 
school; specialized coursework was devised for educational administra- 
tors; and the first bachelors’ degrees were granted. 


Utah entered the Union with full privileges of Statehood in 1896. 





* Territorial School Report, 1872-1873, p. 4. 

18 Territorial School Report, 1874-1875, p. 11. 

1° Laws of Utah, 1892, Chapter IX, Section 1, p. 8. 

2° Regents Minutes, Op. Cit., June 6, 1892, p. 308. 

*1 Chamberlin, Life Sciences at the University of Utah, p. 158. 
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The former common school powers of the Board of Regents now 
passed to the newly created State Board of Education. That body 
appointed Dr. Park to serve as its first State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Superintendent Park served in that capacity until 1900. 
His tenure produced many Biennial Reports of a Horace Mann or 
Henry Barnard flavor. The reports dealt with the need for district con- 
solidation, increased teachers’ salaries, and improved standards for 
schoolhouse construction and pupil furniture. Contents of the reports 
paved the way for mandatory consolidation along county unit district 
lines. Such legislation was effected in 1915. 

In summary, John R. Park, an Ohio native, graduated from Belle- 
view Medical College in 1857. He practiced medicine in rural Ohio 
until 1860. The physician arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in Septem- 
ber in 1861. South Willow Creek School hired Park as a teacher. 
His skill and clarity as a teacher soon spread beyond the classroom. 
Many Territorial religious and political figures were frequent class- 
room visitors. Park became the first Principal-President of the Uni- 
versity of Deseret in 1869. Within the University, Park taught what is 
considered to be the first courses in professional teacher education 
in the far west. Additionally, he established a “model” or laboratory 
school in 1869. Teachers’ summer institutes were created under his 
influence in 1873. 


Park’s 1892 retirement as president was short lived. The newly 
created State Board of Education designated him as the first State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shortly after statehood in 1896. 
In a series of Horace Mann-like reports the State Superintendent 
agitated. for district consolidation, increased teachers salaries, im- 
proved school buildings and furniture. 

The teaching and administrative skills of Dr. Park were basic to 
the emerging educational needs of the Territory and State of Utah. His 
many tangible contributions carried the commonwealth through a 
formative period. The many gifts were not restricted to a single rung 
of the educational ladder but were meaningfully diffused in the com- 
mon schools, higher education and the state superintendency. Dr. John 
Rockey Park can worthily be considered among the West’s architects 
of social destiny. 
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Straight and Crooked Thinking 


R. RODERICK PALMER 
Ohio State University 


Although the teaching of straight thinking is greatly emphasized by 
both traditionalists and progressives in education, the method by which 
this objective is to be achieved differs very sharply in the two groups. 
For many of the traditionalists, reliance is to be placed mainly upon the 
teaching of rhetoric and formal logic. For the progressives it is to be 
placed mainly upon the furnishing of daily experiences in solving 
problems by the scientific method. To a neutral it would seem that 
both kinds of training have their advantages. Even if it is true, as many 
conservatives maintain, that the use of the experimental method of 
science has very limited possibilities in the curriculum as a whole, it is 
still possible to make clear to the pupils its great advantages where it 
can be used. And if it is true, as the progressives maintain, that the 
study of formal deductive reasoning does little to improve the reason- 
ing powers of the student, it is still possible that it can make him more 
keenly aware of the kinds of fallacious reasoning against which he is to 
guard himself in studying the conclusions of others. It may serve him 
well in his dealings with the paid propagandist. 

Ambiguity is probably the commonest of all sources of difficulty. 
We are led to erroneous conclusions because the meaning of certain 
words shifts during the discussion without our noticing that it has done 
so. Ambiguities may sometimes be discovered by condensing an argu- 
ment and reducing it to the form of a syllogism. A syllogism may be 
defined as three propositions so related that one of them is involved or 
implied in the other two. In sound syllogistic reasoning the terms used 
must be employed in the same sense throughout. Other sources of diffi- 
culty are hypostatization, circular argument, special pleading, false 
analogy, false assumptions, feelings that dictate thinking, and cause- 
effect relationships. 

False disjunction is one of the commonest of the misleading sorts of 
reasoning in education. We argue that we must either stress classical 
education or vocational education, and that since vocational education 
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is inadequate, we must revert to classical or liberal education. The 
many other kinds of education possible to use we ignore. We argue 
that since the function of the university is not to develop athletes nor 
to build character nor to produce the fine gentleman nor to train for 
a particular vocation, it must be to produce the thinker. The error again 
lies in assuming that we have stated all the alternatives. 

Sometimes our error lies rather in ignoring intermediate stages. As 
Dewey has said, “Mankind likes to think in terms of extreme opposites. 
It is given to formulating its beliefs in terms of Either-Ors, between 
which it recognizes no intermediate possibilities. When forced to recog- 
nize that the extremes cannot be acted upon, it is still inclined to hold 
that they are all right in theory but that when it comes to practical mat- 
ters circumstances compel us to compromise. Educational philosophy 
is no exception. The history of educational theory is marked by oppo- 
sition between the idea that education is development from within and 
that it is formation from without; that it is based upon natural endow- 
ments and that education is a process of overcoming natural inclination 
and substituting in its place habits acquired under external pressure.” * 

Just as in politics we force a choice between democracy and commu- 
nism, without inquiring how much these doctrines have in common and 
how much each might assist in removing the deficiences of the other, 
and a choice between private enterprise and public ownership, without 
considering the possibility that for some industries one might be better 
and for other industries the other. So in education we insist on a choice 
between doctrines as wholes. The remedy is not compromise. It is not 
a resort to electicism. It lies in a more careful study of the facts as they 
are, and inquiry as to whether all alternatives have been considered and 
all intermediate stages examined. 

We need to stop debating whether a given man is normal or sub- 
normal in intelligence, as if these stages were sharply divided, and to 
recognize that intelligence shades off very gradually from genius to 
imbecile in degrees that can be represented by an unbroken curve. We 
need similarly to recognize that there is the same unbroken transition 
from those called sane to those called insane. 

Educationists with their love for clear distinctions have too long at- 
tempted to settle vexing questions by choosing among spacious alterna- 





* John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: Macmillan Company, 1938, p. 1. 
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tives. Even in their researches they frequently go no farther than to 
demonstrate that one familiar method of teaching is better than another, 
ignoring the possibility that a third or fourth is immensely superior to 
either. Conclusions drawn from the method of disjunction should al- 
ways be stated with their limitations. They indicate only that one alter- 
native is better than another, that one alternative must be accepted if 
we can be sure that all the others have been duly considered, and so on. 
Ordinarily we cannot from such evidence draw any conclusions that is 
forthright and unqualified. 

So far we have been concerned with developing ability to evaluate 
the thinking done by others. Let us now consider the possibility of 
developing the pupil’s ability to think for himself. Perhaps in the long 
run one of his best defenses against propaganda and crooked thinking is 
an offense, an independent investigation of his own problems. 

That an improvement in thinking power can be effected seems to be 
indicated by the results obtained in experimental schools. The investi- 
gations by J. W. Wrightstone and by the Evaluation Staff of the Eight- 
Year-Study, appear to indicate that when the development of power in 
constructive thought is taken as a definite objective and intelligently 
striven for, such development can be secured. As the belief in the “‘con- 
stancy of the IQ” fades out before other experimental evidence, hope 
for a contrived enhancement of the average man’s capacity for con- 
structive thinking seems more and more thoroughly justified. 

Teaching children to do constructive thinking has meant in experi- 
mental schools giving them practice and help in carrying on the kind of 
investigations that we have just seen to be engaged in by persons whose 
thinking has proved successful. As the pupils make such investigations 
they are studied by their teachers, their individual deficiencies with 
reference to any of the various stages of thinking are located, sometimes 
with the aid of objective tests, and remedial measures are undertaken. 
Thus the teaching of thinking appears to proceed very much like that 
teaching which has been found valuable in reaching other educational 
objectives. Although such work is comparatively new and is still in the 
experimental stage in many schools, we may delineate a few of the 
measures which have so far proved most effective. 


(1) To develop a pupil’s ability to recognize and formulate prob- 
lems, it is necessary to give him a considerable amount of experience 
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with unorganized materials and to encourage him to state clearly the 
problems arising therefrom. Such experiences can be furnished by the 
shop or laboratory, the excursion, the film, the interview, or by written 
statements giving incomplete descriptions and inconsistent explana- 
tions. Practice in stating problems clearly can be given the pupil by 
such devices as asking him to look for “topic sentences” in his reading; 
placing him in contact with confused accounts of an issue in which he 
has become interested; allowing him to study the irrelevancies of court 
testimony and the many restatements of the issue by the attorneys in 
the case, and similarly to study the records of hearings of legislative 
committees and the attempts of the committee members to keep the issue 
in sharp focus; by permitting the pupil to act as chairman of discussion 
groups and to practice the same art himself; by encouraging him 
to state clearly the problems torturing a confused and futile character 
in fiction; by assisting him to state the issues clearly in propaganda 
which deliberately attempts to divert attention to irrelevancies more 
likely to win approval; and by similar devices commonly employed in 
“progressive” schools but ignored in those traditional schools which 
believe it the duty of the teacher or the textbook to supply a clear initial 
statement of the problem that is to be attacked. 


(2) To develop the pupil’s ability to collect data bearing on the prob- 
lem before him, it is necessary to develop his power to observe accu- 
rately and his skill in using printed sources of information. But since 
“the essential condition of better seeing is definiteness of purpose,” the 
requisite sharpening of observation will usually be attained through 
that clarification and amplification of the problem which we have just 
described. Skill in the use of printed materials may be developed by 
systematic instruction and practice. 

To develop the ability to use the library intelligently, the teacher 
may construct practice exercises involving questions on the classifica- 
tion of books and the order of their arrangement in an open-shelf li- 
brary, on the intelligent use of the card catalog, on the principal 
reference books and source books and on general type of content charac- 
teristic of the leading periodicals. 

(3) To develop the pupil’s ability to originate promising hypotheses, 





*M. C. McClure, How To Think in Business. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1923, p. 51. 
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it is necessary to supply at the very minimum the time in which reflec- 
tion may take place. Though this fact seems too obvious to be stated, 
it is nevertheless true that many teachers rush so rapidly from one 
topic to another, in an effort to “cover the ground,” that no real oppor- 
tunity for thought is provided. Since fertility in ideas depends partly 
on native ability and partly on familiarity with the field in question, it 
is obvious that if we cannot increase our inherent brightness, we can at 
least increase our knowledge of relevant facts. 

A valuable habit to develop is that of occasional complete relaxation. 
It is after the problem is put aside, say many men of originality, and 
one is engaged in something else, that excellent ideas often come to 
one as from a clear sky. Many times has this tale been told. A relaxed 
state of the organism may be important in mental as in atheletic achieve- 
ment. A class enterprise that is engrossing enough to absorb the pupil’s 
efforts for several weeks may thus be expected in the course of time to 
produce some first-class ideas. If it is impossible to force the appear- 
ance of ideas—as indeed it is—it is at least possible to provide certain 


of the conditions which, experience has shown, are likely to be favorable 
to the appearance of ideas. 


(4) To develop the pupil’s ability to trace out the implications of 
hypotheses or tentative solutions the teacher, after calling attention to 
the way clever investigators have followed out “leads,” may well permit 
class discussion of proposed solutions for a problem within the group’s 
interests, in order that the richness of relationship of the simplest pro- 
posal may become evident. Here again the teacher will need to re- 
strain his impatient urge to teach more facts. For if the pupils learn 
how to solve problems systematically they learn something much more 
important than learning the results of other people’s solutions of given 
problems. They learn a method which may enable them to solve their 
most important problems after all factual instruction has been for- 
gotten. 

Class discussion allows the various implications of a given proposal 
to be discovered and pointed out by the various types of persons within 
the group. What is not seen by one may be seen by another. But pre- 
cautions must be taken against making the pupils dependent upon dis- 
cussion for ideas. In some schools this sort of work is carried so far 
that individuals are unable to think alone. To counteract such a tenden- 
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cy, it is desirable that for some of the problems the individual pupils be 
required to work toward a solution without the aid of others. Practice 
in following out the implications of proposed solutions is as necessary 
as practice in any other phase of intellectual work. 

The qualities most important to develop here are thoroughness and 
persistence in exploring all possibilities. These are an aspect of intel- 
lectual honesty. They ensure a careful and systematic examination of 
the implications of an hypotheses to reach an understanding of all that 
is involved in it. They prevent hasty conclusions and thoughtless action 
that may be harmful either to oneself or to others. 

Through the study of sound and unsound syllogisms the pupil may 
be helped to distinguish, in certain types of cases, those implications 
which are genuinely involved in a hypothetical solution and those which 
are only apparently involved. Attention may be called both to charac- 
teristic errors in deductive reasoning and to intentional distortions of 
the issue to lead attention away from sound inferences. 

(5) To develop the pupil’s ability to verify his conclusions it is of 
primary importance to keep the school closely in touch with real prob- 
lems. Pre-school and kindergarten children rarely fail to test out their 
theories. Ideas there arise in concrete situations and are immediately 
put into effect, and their soundness or unsoundness is at once evident. 
It is as problems become more bookish and further removed from 
reality that the tendency to verify one’s decision is lost. Conclusions 
are reached but not acted upon or otherwise checked up. 

To restore the normal tendency to verify one’s conclusions by some 
sort of overt action, it is primarily desirable to change the curricular 
emphasis from a series of subjects to a series of activities, projects, 
enterprises, investigations, and the like. This means the frank acknowl- 
edgement that it is no longer possible to “master the race experience” 
as a set of facts, and that such an undertaking should be replaced by the 
attempt to learn the most successful method by which these facts have 
been acquired. This method involves the validation of conclusions. 

It is also essential that the teacher abandon outright that Herbartian 
variety of teaching in which, after the examination of a considerable 
number of concrete instances, the solution is assumed to roll out into 
clear sight, to be obviously true, and to wait not for validation but only 
for “application.” It is necessary to recognize that the most obvious 
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Herbartian “generalization” is in need of verification before it can be 
given more than tentative acceptance. 

How this can be done is clear enough in the case of those activities in 
which we make or do something— informal constructions, more technical 
shop practice, still more technical laboratory experimentation. It is 
clear in the case of mathematics. The difficulties lie in the areas of the 
social sciences and the humanities. 

In the social sciences it is possible to make evident the desirability of 
verification by encouraging the pupils to carry over their own conclu- 
sions from the schoolroom and try them out whenever possible in the 
community. The teacher can do much toward this result by lending 
particular encouragement to those proposed activities which promise to 
eventuate in conclusions that will be thus testable. He can also be of 
help by enabling the pupils to leave the confines of the school build- 
ing and make a test of their ideas by lending aid to local improvements. 
So the conception of money saving through cooperative buying may 
lead to the formation of buyer’s cooperatives in the community, as the 
study of health may lead to better nutrition in the homes or to the estab- 
lishment of a medical clinic in the neighborhood.” 


In the humanities it can be shown to the pupils that master pieces 
are not masterpieces because they meet certain rules of writing or 
painting or the like, but because they achieve certain effects, attain 
certain objectives. Their effectiveness in reaching these objectives can 
only be tested by producing them and trying them out on those for whom 
they were made. 


When young people have been habituated by daily practice to the 
use of systematic reflective thought, and have found by experience how 
sound ideas originate and how they are verified, they are probably 
better prepared as citizens than by any other kind of training we might 
give them. They are independent of the propagandist in certain areas 
because they can think their own problems through. They are construc- 
tive. They can not only fend against the crooked thinking of others but 
forge out a piece of straight thinking of their own. They will probably 
be able to stand on their own feet and be willing to cooperate with 
others, in adult life as they have done through their school life. 


*See Paul Hanus, Youth Serves the Community. New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 
1951, 229 p. 
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Frost, Chairman. 
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Children’s Literature 


AARDEMA, VERNA. Tales from the 
Story Hat. Coward, 1960. 72p. $3.50. 


In West Africa there is a storyteller who 
wears a story hat. It is a wide-brimmed hat 
of guinea corn straw and from its brim 
dangle many tiny carvings done in wood 
and ivory. Bits of fur, tips of feathers, and 
a leopard tooth insperse the carvings. Who- 
ever asks for a story picks an object—and 
the storyteller is off on whatever tale it rep- 
resents. Here are nine African folk tales 
akin to those he tells—he who carried his 
stories in his head and the Table of Con- 
tents on his hat. Ages 7-12. 


AppINcToN, LuTHER F. Little Fid- 
dler of Laurel Cove. Bobbs, Merrill, 
1960. 159p. $2.95. 


This is a tender and simple story about 
a boy and a girl who had the ambition to 
go from a mountain community to high 
school in the county seat town. These hap- 
py, normal children dream the dreams of 
young people and they have faith. The set- 
ting is the pioneer like living in rural 
America which is fast disappearing from our 
present-day scene. Ages 8-12. 


Apis, Dorotuy. Quick As a Wink. 
Putnam, 1960. 63p. $2.75. 
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Here are verses with accompanying prose 
passages about all kinds of insects: grass- 
hoppers, bees, flies, ants, aphids, ladybugs, 
mayflies, dragonflies, whirligigs, fireflies, 
walking sticks, butterflies, caterpillars, 
moths, beetles, wasps, and June bugs. Mrs. 
Aldis’ special gift is that of being able to 
look at ordinary things as if she had never 
seen them before just as a child does. Ages 
6-10. 


ALLEE, VEVA ELWELL. About the 
Vegetables On Your Plate. Melmont, 
1960. 3lp. $2.50. Look, Read, Learn 
Series. 


Like the others in this series, this title 
gives the elementary reader brief but well 
selected information about common vege- 
tables, the handling and storing of them, 
and the various methods of preservating 
them. Sturdy format and attractive two 
tone illustrations. Recommended. 


Attum, Tom. Boy Beyond the 
Moon. Bobbs, Merrill, 1960. 255p. 
$3.50. 


Except for its misleading title, this is a 
superior science fiction book, aimed at 
fourth grade and up. The author proposes 
that human values have emphasis in these 
experiments, although somewhat dramatic 
in this account. The boys will enjoy the 


tic 
he 


detailed description of the mechanics of a 
trip to outer space and return. Recom- 
mended. 


Bartey, Atice. Hawaiian Box 
Mystery. Longmans, 1960. 214p. $3.25. 


Set against a Hawaiian background which 
the author knows intimately and pictures 
vividly, this intriguing mystery will interest 
girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
What makes a mother want to dominate 
her daughters? What rights have daughters 
to be free? The heroine’s answers to these 
questions will interest young people who 
wonder about these things themselves. 


Barb, Mary. Best Friends in Sum- 
mer. Lippincott, 1960. 185p. $3.50. 


A well written follow up to the popular 
“Best Friends.” The humor is excellent 
and the style carries an aura of sophistica- 
tion that gives it final polish. Even the 
episodes around which the light plot hovers, 
are plausible and charming. Highly recom- 
mended for fifth and sixth grade girls. 


Bauer, HELEN. Hawaii: The Aloha 
State. Doubleday, 1960. 192p. $3.50. 


The first part of this book is given to 
the history of the fiftieth state, as far as 
this is known; the second to present day 
Hawaii and its attractions; the addenda 
includes songs, pronunciation, and miscel- 
laneous information in brief. A beautiful 
book, illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. The emphasis on lessons to be 
learned from Hawaiian democracy is ex- 
cellent. Anyone interested in the new state 
will enjoy it. Sixth grade social study 
especially. 


Bettinc, NATALIE. Indy and Mr. 
Lincoln. Holt, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


An amusing story connected with a 
famous name has two points to interest the 
young reader. Based on a real incident it 
is given historic background and that makes 
it real. Well illustrated and written in 
simple text, it will be popular with begin- 
ning readers. 


BENNETT, Rainey, Secret Hiding 
Place. World Pub., 1960. unp. $3.00. 
This is a delightful story about Little Hip- 


po, the sheltered hippopotamus, who like a 
small child wants to get away from all of the 


big “hippo people” to a secret, but safe, 
hiding place. The clever illustrations make 
it possible for young children to follow the 
thread of the story for themselves after 
hearing the story read to them. 


Bishop, Curtis. Little League 
Heroes. Lippincott, 1960. 190p. $2.95. 


This baseball story is concerned with 
sportsmanship and the negro situation, set in 
Austin, Texas. Joel is the only negro among 
the eleven-year olds trying out for the team, 
and there is no discrimination against him, 
but he knows there are people who do not 
want him to make the team. How he 
manages to accomplish his purpose will in- 
terest junior high school readers. 


BLoucnu, GLENN. Discovering Dino- 
saurs. McGraw Hill, 1960. 48p. $2.50. 


A new dinosaur book is always welcome, 
for children find these huge creatures fas- 
cinating subjects. Dinosaurs lived on the 
earth long before there were people, and 
in this story we learn what they looked 
like, what they ate, and how big they were. 
Beautiful illustrations add to the interest 
and clarity of the text. 


Buttock, Lestie Georce. Chil- 
dren’s Book of London. Warne, 1960. 
88p. $2.50. 


A simply written but interesting book 
that traces London’s history from the earliest 
times to the present, by an expert map 
maker and historian. Originally published 
in 1949, but out of print since 1955, this 
is a new revised edition. Ages 8-12. 


Burt, Ouive. First Woman Editor. 
Messner, 1960. 191p. $2.95. 


This is a compelling biography of a wom- 
an who pioneered for many new ideas and 
sold them to an enthusiastic audience as 
editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book over a period 
of forty years. A very readable book com- 
plete with index. It should be inspiring to 
upper elementary and junior high school 
girls. 


Burt, OLive. Space Monkey: True 
Story of Miss Baker. John Day, 1960. 
64p. $2.50. 


Upper elementary readers will be much 
interested in the background and the ex- 
periences of the little monkey who, a 
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short time ago, was important news. Her 
flight is described in detail in this story 
and much important information given about 
the importance of this event. 


Carter, Ernest. Boy’s Book of Vet- 
eran Cars. Roy, 1960. 144p. $3.00. 
A well-written, well-illustrated history of 


early British and American cars. The 
chapter on early auto races is particularly 


exciting. A must for the teen age boy in- 
terested in antique automobiles. 
CoaTswortH, EL izaBeTH. Indian 


Encounters. Macmillan, 1960. 264p. 
$3.50. 


Elizabeth Coatsworth has enriched the 
literature of our country with her profound 


insight into the nature of the American 
Indian. From her many books which have 


dealt wholly or in part with the Indian 
comes this valuable anthology of INDIAN 
ENCOUNTERS. Those readers who have 
so enjoyed coming upon some of Miss 
Coatsworth’s finest poetry among the chap- 
ters of her book will be delighted to find 
many beautiful poems as well as exciting 
stories in this rich, full collection. 


Coxneap, Mary. Eyes for Chico. 
Broadman, 1960. 178p. $2.75. 

A novel set in Guatamala, written for 
readers aged 9 to 12. Chico, a small blind 
boy, is carried through jungle adventures 
to have his sight restored by a missionary 
doctor. 


DANIELSSON, BeNnoT. Terry in the 
South Seas. Reilly & Dee, 1960. 214p. 
$3.00. 


An adventure story for young people 
by an author familiar with South Pacific 


The factual material in this book 
makes it valuable as outside reading for 
young geography students. 


lore. 


Desmonp, Auice. Your Flag and 
Mine. Macmillan, 1960. 137p. $3.50. 


This is a very attractive and informative 
book about the various flags that have 
played a part in our country’s history. The 
well known stories of Betsy Ross and 
Barbara Frietchie are included, although the 
author cautions that they are probably as 
much legend as truth. In the final chapter 
we learn how Benny Benson, a little Indian 
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boy, designed the territorial flag of Alaska. 
A useful glossary completes the book. 


Doane, Pexacie. St. Francis. Walck. 
1960. 62p. $3.75. 


Pelagie Doane has told and illustrated the 
inspiring story of St. Francis with reverence 
and sincerity. Eight to twelve year olds 
will enjoy the story and full page color 
illustrations opposite each page of text. 


Donovan, Epwarp J. Adventure of 
Ghost River. Duell, Sloan, 1960. 150p. 
$3.00. 


A touch of mystery gives zest to this out- 
door story. The author does such a fine 
job of descriptive writing on the Canadian 
woods that the reader yearns to be in the 
party tracking down the bandits through 
this wild, beautiful bush country. 


Duvoistn, Rocer. Day and Night. 
Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


The basis for this pleasant little story is 
the nightly disturbance caused by a dog’s 
barking and an owl’s hooting and the con- 
sequent loss of sleep by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennyfeathers and their own son Bob. The 
dog was the Pennyfeathers’ French poodle, 
Day, and the owl was his friend, Night. Mr. 
Duvoisin’s illustrations in black and white 
and in color are imaginative and detailed. 


Evans, Mrs. KATHERINE. Boy Who 
Cried Wolf. Albert Whitman, 1960. 
unp. $2.25. 

In this publication the author-illustrator 
has retold the story beautifully, and the 
illustrations in black and white and in 
color are delightful. Then, too the reader 
may profit from the lesson Peter learned 
the hard way: “A liar will not be believed 
when he speaks the truth.” 


FLAKKEBERG, ARDO. Sea _ Broke 
Through. Knopf, 1960. 179p. $2.75. 


This book is the direct result of what 
the author saw and experienced during the 


days that followed the Dutch floods on 
January 31, 1953, when more than a 
thousand people lost their lives. Troops 


from six nations worked side by side with 
the Dutch authorities in rescue work, but 
more important still was the aid given by 
countless private individuals who made their 
way, like the boys in the story, to the 


stricken areas to give what help they 
could. Ages 10-12. 


FRIEDMAN, EsTELLE. Man In the 
Making. Putnam, 1960. 192p. $2.95. 
Science Survey Book 


Elementary readers are extremely in- 
terested in ancient man and will welcome 
this well written account of his development 
and the work connected with recent dis- 
coveries in piecing the puzzle together. 
The spirit of adventure marks the style of 
writing and gives this title a preference 
over many in this field. Recommended. 


Gac, Fiavia. Chubby’s First Year. 
Holt, 1960. unp. $1.95. 


Flavia Gag, sister of the famous children’s 
book author and illustrator, has written 
and illustrated several books for young 
people. This is, however, her first colored 
picture book for very young children. And, 
what a delightful little book it is, with cap- 
tivating rhymes and pictures that take the 
child with Chubby the kitten round the year 


seeing comfortingly familiar sights. 


GEISEL, THEODOR Seuss. One Fish, 
Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish. Ran- 
dom, 1960. 62p. $1.95. Beginner 
Books. 


A Beginner Book filled with rhyme and 
rhythm and the kind of pictures for which 
Dr. Seuss is famous. 


GitBert, Miriam. Jane Addams: 
World Neighbor. Abingdon, 1960. 
127p. $1.75. 

This book is a biography written for upper 
elementary school children. Within the 
limits imposed by the nature of the reading 
audience, the author does a commendable 
writing job. The style is simple, direct, and 
penetrating. Children should enjoy it. 


GuapycH, MicHaeL. Admiral Byrd 
of Antarctica. Messner, 1960. 192p. 
$2.95. 

An account of Byrd’s explorations in the 
polar regions written for junior readers. 


An excellent addition to a junior high 
library. 


GRANBERG, WiLBuUR. Voyage Into 
Darkness. Dutton, 1960. 190p. $3.00. 


An absorbing account of the nine years 
the Russian expedition spent in the 1730’s 
the result of which was the discovery of 
Alaska. Danish Vitus Bering was in com- 
mand of the undertaking, the purpose of 
which was the discovery of the mythical 
Gamaland. Excellent reading for anyone, 
this personalized history of the largest and 
longest expedition known, will fascinate 
thoughtful junior high school readers. 


GraNT, Bruce. Captain of the 
Constellation. Putnam, 1960. 128p. 
$2.50. 

A fine sea story and a competent biog- 
raphy. The author knows his way about 
among sailors and fighting ships. The ma- 
terial is factual and fascinating. 


Gray, Patricia. Horse in Her Heart. 
Coward, 1960. 187p. $3.00. 


The story of a horse loving girls growing 
up. Carol would not give up trying to 
train her beautiful bay gelding until she 
was badly hurt. Her recovery period was 
a very unhappy experience until her family 
sent her to France with a friend. Upper 
elementary girls will enjoy Carol’s_ ex- 
periences there, and will have much sym- 
pathy for her in her adjustment to her 
problems. 


Hai, Maryorie. Hatbox for Mimi. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1960. 248p. $2.95. 


Mimi’s plans work out in such fairy tale 
fashion as to be almost unbelievable; but 
it is fun to follow her progress from small 
town salesgirl to New York model, learning 
more about herself and about other people 
as she moves steadily toward the realization 
of her dream. 


Hau, W1Luts anp Evans, I. O. They 
Found the World. Warne, 1960. 191p. 
$2.50. 


This book approaches the stories of dis- 
covery and exploration by selecting one or 
two men and their adventures on each 
continent. Naturally, such treatment seems 
sketchy as compared with other book writ- 
ten from a different point of view, but as an 
introduction to world study of this period 
and a survey of such conquest, it will give 
junior high school readers a wide scope, 
and should inspire detailed reading later. 
Recommended. 
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HamMett, Eve tyn. I, Priscilla. 
Macmillan, 1960. 202p. $3.00. 


Priscilla is a warm hearted little girl who 
makes the long trek from Massachusetts 
to Connecticut during Colonial times with 
her family and fifty other brave settlers. 
Throughout the long journey, young Pris- 
cilla keeps a diary of their experiences. Her 
day to day entries are full of the spirit and 
courage which dominate the group despite 
the scarcity of food and the nearness of 
hostile Indians. Drawings and comments 
from Priscilla’s journal enliven this absorb- 
ing story. Ages 10-14. 


HemerstaDT, DorotHy. Bow for 
Turtle. McKay, 1960. 47p. $2.50. 


Turtle, an eight year old Indian boy, 
wanted to prove his bravery, and when his 
little sister wandered away from camp, 
he took his toy bow and arrow to hunt her. 
What happened, and how he earned his 
real bow and arrow will interest middle 
elementary readers. 


HinDMAN, JANE F. Mathew Carey: 
Pamphleteer for Freedom. Kenedy, 
1960. 190p. $2.50. 


A sober biography of a publisher-humani- 
tarian who came from Ireland and lived in 
Philadelphia—speaking out bluntly on all 
important questions around the 1800 period. 
He brought out the first Catholic Bible in 
the United States. Elementary reading for 
serious minded. 


HirsHBERG, ALBERT. Jackie Jensen 
Story. Messner, 1960. 192p. $2.95. 

The Jackie Jensen Story is a fine con- 
tribution to the sports library. This is the 
story of the life and success of an ordinary 
boy who became one of the generations 
greatest all-round athletes and an idol of the 
sports world. The joy of the realizations of 
life long ambitions can be felt as the reader 
climbs the ladder of success with this great 
athlete. This is an inspiring sport story. 


HusBBarD, MarcareT. Blue Con- 
falon. Doubleday, 1960. 187p. $1.95. 


From a peasant’s hut in France to knight- 
hood bestowed in Jerusalem’s great Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre—young Bennet’s 
most fantastic dream came true when he fol- 
lowed the blue banner of Bouillon on the 
First Crusade in 1099. Ages 10-14. 
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Indians of the Plains. American 
Heritage, 1960. $3.50. 


Another incomparable contribution to 
the American Heritage Junior Library 
Series, this volume is a study of the Ameri- 
can Plains. Their history and way of life 
is detailed in a sympathetic and accurate 
manner. Hundreds of appropriate and 
beautifully reproduced illustrations  illu- 
minate the text. 


Jackson, Caary Pau. World Series 
Rookie. Hastings House, 1960. 148p. 
$2.75. 

World Series Rookie is another very fine, 
interesting and authentically written, sport 
story by an able author. This is a human 
interest story of baseball which should 
satisfy any reader of sports stories. It 
will make a fine contribution to the youth 
sports library. 


JOHANSEN, Marcaret. From Sea To 
Shining Sea. Washburn, 1960. 241p. 
$3.95. 

An attempt at popular social history for 
young people, this account of American 
family life succeeds admirably in telling 
the story of a changing America in an 
interesting and informative way. The volume 
should prove very valuable for secondary 
schoo] reading in the social studies. 


Jounson, Frances. Pushover for a 
Purr. Greenwich, 1960. 47p. $1.95. 


This collection of cat stories is based on 
the author’s experiences with her own cats. 
They are presented in an informal, chatty 
style, and have little to offer the reader. 
The illustrations and make up of the book 
are below average also, and would not merit 
recommendation. 


JoHNSON, GERALD. America Grows 
Up. Morrow, 1960. 223p. $3.75. 
A sequel to an earlier history for young 


people, this volume takes up the story of 
America from the adoption of the constitu- 


tion to the end of World War I. Suitable 
for upper elementary grades. 
JorpaN, Puiurpe Ditton. Burro 


Benedicto. Coward, 1960. 92p. $3.50. 


Here is an enchanting and varied collec- 
tion of Mexican tales and legends that 
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combines Christian beliefs and Aztec idols. 
The history, color, and adventure that is 
Mexico, as well as the tenderness and humor 
of the people spring to life in the pages of 
this book. 


Joy, CuHaries. Desert Caravans. 
Coward, McCann, 1960. 121p. $2.75. 


This account of the changing character of 
the Sahara since the discovery of oil is very 
up to date and readable. Excellent photo- 
graphs accompany the text throughout and 
with excellent index and glossary, it will be 
extremely valuable as a source book for 
upper elementary readers. Recommended. 


Karney, Beutan. Wild Imp. John 
Day, 1960. 191p. $3.50. 


The author has been a lover of horses 
ever since her father employed her as a child 
to demonstrate his methods of gentling 
them. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the story of Wild Imp has the particular 
appeal of showing in fascinating detail how 
horses can be tamed without harshness or 
cruelty. Ages 12-16, 


Kay, HELEN. Summer To Share. 
Hastings House, 1960. 47p. $3.00. 


Merry chose to spend her summer at 
home, even refusing camp with her best 
friend. She was glad, however, when her 
family invited a city child to come out and 
spend the summer on the farm. Sharing the 
country things she loves made the summer 
perfect for Merry. Recommended. 


Lansinc, EvizaBetH. Liza of Hun- 
dredfold. Crowell, 1960. 193p. $2.95. 


This well written story is concerned with 
a neighborhood problem, laid in the moun- 
tain region of Kentucky. The heroine is a 
twelve year old motherless girl caught in the 
tragedy of a feud and a flood disaster. The 
memory of her mother gives her courage to 
make a decision which brings the story to 
a very satisfying end. Serious reading; 
upper elementary girls. 


LEMARCHAND, JACQUES. Adventures 
of Ulysses. Criterion, 1960. $3.95. 


Here are the familar adventures of Ulysses 
related in the post-Trojan war epics. As 
here related, however, the stories are as 
modern as rockets and rocketry. The text 
and the illustrations are sparkling, witty, 


sardonic, and occasionally grisly. 


LEYLAND, Eric. Boy’s Book of the 
Seas. Roy, 1959. 128p. $3.00. 


A collection of sea stories for young 
readers. These are essentially 20th century 
accounts. They include many photographs 
as well as maps and live drawings. A useful 
volume for the school library. 


McNicoL, JacQgue.ine. Elizabeth 
for Lincoln. Longmans, 1960. 119p. 
$2.50. 


A historical, first person novel, at the 
time of Lincoln’s election. This book is 
written in a spritely manner from the view 
point of a ten year old girl. Very interest- 
ing reading, and valuable as a picture of 
the time. Elizabeth takes a leading part in 
foiling a plot against Lincoln’s life, but 
more important are the details of life in 
1860, seen through the eyes of a child. Upper 
elementary reading. Highly recommended. 


Macoon, Marian. Boy of Ephesus. 
Longmans, 1960. 149p. $2.95. 


Here we have a fictionized Bible story, 
a picture of the Christian situation built 
around the characters of Paul and Luke. 
There are many intrigues and dangers, and 
the two boys are able to avert tragedy at the 
high point of the story. Valuable for upper 
elementary study of the period. 


Mason, Georce. Bear Family. Mor- 
row, 1960. 96p. $2.75. 


Bear lore written so as to be enthusiasti- 
cally read by children eleven to fifteen. 


MELCHER, MARGUERITE. Catch of 
the Season. Little, Brown, 1960. 195p. 
$3.00. 


This light romantic novel is concerned 
with summer activity at Provincetown. The 
heroine is almost sixteen years old, complete 
with two men and a sailboat. A strange 
boat shows up and someone begins sending 
signals and the mystery begins. Junior 
high school reading. 


Moss, Hitpa. Wild Rose of the 
Kings Chase. Warne, 1960. 256p. 
$2.00. 


This historical novel, set in sixteenth 
century England, is concerned with the need 
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of the commoners of a place called Sutton 
Coldfyld for a park, which is restricted for 
the King’s pleasure. The heroine, Ruth, an 
animal loving tomboy, organizes a band of 
outlaw youngsters, and they camp on the 
forbidden ground, sort of children of Robin 
Hoods. There is a mixture here of twentieth 
century atmosphere with the sixteenth cen- 
tury that is not too convincing, but perhaps 
upper elementary readers will not be too 
sensitive to this and will enjoy the story as 
much. 


Neat, Harry Epwarp. Communica- 
tion from Stone Age to Space Age. 
Messner, 1960. 192p. $3.50. 


In this book Mr. Neal has told the story 
of human communication from man’s first 
meaningless utterance to his projected plans 
for communicating through outer space. The 
story of communication from tom-tom to 
television from stone age to space age is a 
most fascinating one and one which young 
people will read with interest. 


JANET. 
Westminster, 


POLACHECK, 
W heels. 
$2.95. 


Jenifer did not anticipate an exciting 
summer when she agreed to her mother’s 
plan of spending her vacation with an old 
school friend of her mother’s—a librarian 
of all people. Upper elementary girls will 
be surprised, as Jenifer was, that a stolen 
book can cause an unusual episode, and 
that travelling with a book mobile can open 
a new world of experiences. 


Mystery on 
1960. L74p. 


Prippy, Frances. Barbie. 
minster, 1960. 173p. $2.95. 


West- 


Horses, romance, and fun are here for 


the teen-age reader. 


RASMUSSEN, ALBERT Henry. Sea 
Fever. Hastings House, 1960. 157p. 
$3.00. 


First published in England in 1952, this 
is an absorbing account of the author’s life 
as a sailor, from his harsh initiation at 
fourteen to his strenuous later adventures 
all over the world. An excellent picture of 
life among deep sea sailors forty years ago 
is given. Ages 14-up. 


ReEEDER, RussELL Potter. Second 
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Lieutenant: Clint Lane. Duell. Sloan. 
1960. 248p. $3.50. 


This is the story of the adventures of 
Second Lieutenant Clint Lane in Europe. 
Although the author was once a second 
lieutenant himself, and expertly knows 
that life, he travelled recently in Germany 
and France to make certain this story ac- 
curately portrays the life and problems of 
today’s modern army lieutenant. 
mended for teen-agers. 


Recom- 


Riwkin-Brick, ANNA. My Swedish 
Cousins. Macmillan, 1960. unp. $3.00. 


A beautiful book; full of human interest 
and charm. Superior photography  ac- 
companied by lively, readable text. Everyone 
will enjoy it, but middle elementary will 
find it extremely valuable in social studies. 
Highly recommended. 


Rounps, GLEN. Blind Colt. Holiday 
House, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


Elementary horse lovers will welcome the 
new edition of this popular story. It has 
several new features including decorated end 
papers, many new drawings, a more open 
page. This is its twentieth printing which 
brings the story, possibly, to the classic 
list. 


Suura, Mary Frances. Simple 
Spigott. Knopf, 1960. 90p. $2.50. 

This is the charming story of Simple 
Spigott—a spook and a fast friend of Timo- 
thy. The many hilarious misadventures of 
Timothy and Spigott are here related by 
Timothy’s older brother, Tom. Children, 


ages 7-10, should not miss the fun of this 
book. 


STEINBERG, ALFRED. Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd. Putnam, 1960. 128p. 
$2.50. Lives to Remember. 

A biography of the polar explorer, writ- 
ten for youths. This biography tends to 
emphasize the personal and private life of 
the man, rather than his public image. A 
well written account. 


Story of Yankee Whaling. American 
Heritage, 1960. $3.50. 
The editors of American Heritage add a 


volume on whaling to the Junior Library 
Series. A masterful presentation. 
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STOUTENBURG, ADRIEN. Good By, 
Cinderella. Westminster, 1960. 173p. 
$2.95. 


Goodby Cinderella is a sympathetic 
portrayal of three delightful working girls 
who share a Minneapolis apartment and 
their wholesome approach to their problems. 
Excellent characterization and good writing 
style make this a thoroughly readable book 
for older young people and young adults. 


Taytor, Duncan. Chaucer’s Eng- 
land. Roy, 1960. 191p. $3.50. 


Here is entertaining and informative read- 
ing about how people lived in the four- 
teenth century in what we have come to 
know as Chaucer’s England. There are 
illustrated chapters on home life, going to 
church, having fun, and fighting. An index 
makes facts easy to look up. 


Titus, Eve. Anatole and the Robot. 
McGraw Hill, 1960. 32p. $2.50. 


A first rate sequel to the previous Anatole 
volumes. Both the text and the illustrations 
sustain the quality of the earlier ones. In 
the field of children’s literature, this is a 
book too good to miss. 


WiLuiaMson, JoAnne. Hittite War- 
rior. Knopf, 1960. 214p. $3.00. 


This historical novel is set is Canaan 
about two hundred years before Saul and 
David. The hero is a young exiled Hittite 
who finds himself confronted by a world 
of varying religions and conflicting situa- 
tions as the power of Egypt is broken. It 
is a complicated book, but well written and 
should go well in connection with world 
history. 


Education and Psychology 


ABERCOMBIE, MINNIE LouIE JoHN- 
SON. Anatomy of Judgment. Basic 
Books, 1960. 156p. $4.50. 


A literate summary of recent but now 
well-known work on perceptual judgments 
with inferences for teaching based on some 
limited experiments conducted by the 
author. This book does not recognize similar 
work of others, and it has a pretentious 
title. 


Borow, Henry. Vocation Planning 
for College Students. Prentice Hall, 
1959. 186p. $2.95. 


Helps the college student explore the 
questions, Who am I? Where am I going? 
How am I going to get there? By utilizing 
a sequential project method the student is 
led into more ego-involvement than is 
usually obtained in a do-it-yourself self- 
evaluation. This book is a good learning 
device for students who have a poor concept 
of the world of work and where they fit into 
it. Good reading for guidance workers. 


Craic, Harpin. Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton. Univ. of Okla. Press, 1960. 
175p. $3.75. 

The story of Wilson’s career as a college 
president written by one who was a mem- 
ber of Princeton’s instructional staff at the 
time. The volume has merit, it will be of 
more value to those interested in the cur- 
riculum and the instructional program, 
rather than to one concerned with the his- 
tory of the institution. 


Dotcu, Epwarp WILLIAM. Teach- 
ing Primary Reading. 3rd ed. Garrard. 
1960. 429p. $4.50. 


This third edition of a basic text in teach- 
ing reading maintains the helpful specificity 
and simplicity of earlier editions. 


HarsH, CHARLES AND SCHRICKEL, 
H. G. Personality: Development and 
Assessment. 2nd ed. Ronald, 1959. 
536p. $6.75. 


A well packed and broadly conceived 
textbook, organized in terms of a develop- 
mental psychology of personality, a review 
and analysis of personality theories (ex- 
cept the recent ones), and the measurement 
of personality. 


HEFFERNAN, HELEN. Kindergarten 
Teacher. Heath, 1960. 419p. $5.75. 


This book gives excellent coverage of all 
phases of the Kindergarten program. It 
emphases basic needs of children at this 
age level and describes how they may best 
be met by the Kindergarten program. A 
particular value for teachers and students 
of the preschool child lies in the very 
complete bibliographies of other sources of 
information such as films, records, etc. 
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which are included at the end of each 
chapter. This directs the reader to refer- 
ences on specific subjects rather than merely 
including a general bibliography with the 
entire book. 


Hicks, Hanne Joun. Education and 
Supervision in Principles and Practice. 


Ronald, 1960. 434p. $6.25. 


Predicated on the belief that effective 
supervision and good human relations are 
synonymous, this volume considers the na- 
ture of modern supervision; the resources 
and relations of the supervisor; the functions 
of supervision, and the processes of super- 
vision. 

McG.LoTHutin, WILLIAM. Patterns of 
Progessional Education. Putnam, 1960. 
288p. $6.75. 

Advocating the establishment of a national 
conference of educational leaders in the 
several professions as a basis for an objec- 
tive approach to the study of professional 
education, the author critically examines 
and compares the educational programs of 
ten professions. Problems needing research 
are identified and proposals suggested to 
professional schools. 


Macary, JAMES AND Ercuorn, J. R. 
Exceptional Child. Holt, 1960. 561p. 
$5.50. 

This carefully selected book of readings 
in education of exceptional children should 
be especially valuable for undergraduate 
students. While its prime purpose will 
probably be as supplementary reading to a 
textbook, it is so well devised that it may 
well serve as a text. 


Marson, Puiuip. A Teacher Speaks. 
McKay, 1960. 230p. $3.95. 


The chronicle of a teacher’s personal ex- 
periences in the classrooms of America, the 
book urges reconsideration of the basic 
purpose of education and a return to the 
essentials and higher standards of achieve- 
ment and excellence. 


Mayer, FREDERICK. Goals of Edu- 
cation. Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
98p. $3.25. 

Dr. Mayer, in this volume, looks upon 


education “. . . as the process of related- 
ness, as man’s most important undertaking 
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in his attempt to fulfill his potentialities 
and to overcome the idols which bind him to 
the past. . .” Within this framework he 
examines past and current goals of education 
suggesting criteria for determining and 
evaluating such goals. This searching 
examination of goals should be of value 
to all who teach. 


Mouty, Georce. Psychology for 
Effective Teaching. Holt, 1960. 550p. 
$5.50. 


Purposiveness of behavior receives a great 
deal of emphasis and learning activities are 
discussed from this frame of reference. 
There are many suggestions for practical 
applications of the topic under discussion 
to classroom situations. Conclusions and 
generalizations are well documented. 


Mowrer, OrvaL Hopart. Learning 
Theory and Behavior. Wiley, 1960. 
555p. $6.95. 

This book is a must for any serious stu- 
dent of modern behavior theory. Mowrer 
traces the development of learning theory 
from Thorndike and Pavlov through his own 
earlier “2-factor” theory to his present 
“revised 2-factor” thoery in which all learn- 
ing is sign learning and conditioned “fear” 
and “hope” are key concepts. A new con- 
cept of habit is presented. The coverage of 
relevant literature is impressive. A com- 
panion volume on symbolic processes is 
forthcoming. 


OvsieEw, LEoN AND CASTETTER, W. 
B. Budgeting for Better Schools. Pren- 
tice Hall, 1960. 338p. $7.95. 


A splendid treatment, in terms under- 
standable to the average lay citizen, of the 
importance of the budgetory process in the 
improvement of education—the school bud- 
get as an instrument of long-range planning 
and immediate evaluation is the emphasis. 


Spitz, RENE. Genetic Field Theory 
of Ego Formation. International Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 123p. $3.00. 


Like Cattell’s downward extension of the 
Stanford-Binet intelligence test, this theory 
is a downward extension of Freud’s develop- 
mental stages. Three major landmarks fol- 
lowing birth, the smile, the aversion to the 
unknown, and learning of speech, are re- 
lated to ego-based perception, ego-organized 
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drive-incentive integration, and onset of 
communication based social relations, re- 
spectively. It is interesting for Freudians. 


Stites, LinDLEY JosEPH. Teacher 
Education in the United States. Ron- 
ald, 1960. 512p. $6.75. Douglass Series 
in Education. 


Reflecting the author’s wide experience 
in teacher education, this book includes 
description of the status of American 
teacher education, its organization and ad- 
ministration, and problems and issues in 
both pre-service and in-service teacher edu- 
cation. 


Srranc, Rutu. Helping Your Gifted 
Child. Dutton, 1960. 270p. $4.50. 


As the title indicates, this book is ad- 
dressed to parents. In doing so, the author 
recognizes the need for parents to work with 
gifted children. The volume should also be 
of value to professionals who counsel with 
parents of the gifted. A good feature of the 
volume is a well annotated book list for 
gifted readers. 


SuMPTION, MERLE AND LUECKING, 
E. M. Education of the Gifted. Ronald, 
1960. 499p. $6.50. 


This should serve best as a general, in- 
ductory, textbook on education of gifted 
children at the undergraduate level. The 
volume is not sufficiently well documented 
or research oriented to serve as a graduate 
text. Again, the emphasis is on school 
organization. While important, the need is 
for information on specialized teaching pro- 
cedures based on scientific evidence. 


THAYER, ViviAN Trow. Role of the 
School in American Society. Dodd, 
Mead, 1960. 530p. $6.00. 


In a comprehensive volume beginning with 
the basic assumptions underlying American 
education and proceeding through an analy- 
sis of changes in society which hold vast 
implications for the school, the author ques- 
tions pointedly how Americans are respond- 
ing to the challenge of the issues before 
them in education today. 


Tuomas, Ropert Murray AND 
SwartoutT, S. G. Integrated Teaching 
Materials. Longmans, 1960. 545p. 
$6.75. 


A superbly organized and _ illustrated 
volume which will be of great help tc 
teachers as they plan for better use of 
materials. 


TREECE, Raymonp. The College 
Business Office. Catholic University 
Press, 1960. $3.95. 


This publication of the proceedings of 
the workshop on the college business office, 
conducted in June, 1959, at the Catholic 
University of America. The seasoned and 
experienced college business officer, as well 
as the person new in this increasingly im- 
portant field of endeavor, will find it in- 
structive, timely, and quite worth reading. 


ZirBes, Laura. Spurs to Creative 
Teaching. Putnam, 1959. 354 p. $5.75. 
Putnam Series in Education. 


An interesting presentation which presents 
the distillation of years of teaching and, 
by its natural presentation, will spur 
teachers toward creative teaching. 


Health and Physical Education 


Campinc Macazine. Light from a 
Thousand Campfires. Association 
Press, 1960. 384p. $4.95. 


This fine piece of writing is made up of 
articles screened from writings in the top 
camping magazine on the subject. The 
materials included have been screened and 
approved by hundreds of the foremost camp 
leaders of our times. This fine work em- 
ploys 95 well selected and evaluated articles 
to cover 5 broad areas of camping. This 
method of commemorating the 50th Anni- 
versary of the American Camping Associa- 
tion was well chosen. 


Durant, Joun. Heavyweight 
Champions. Hastings House, 1960. 
150p. $3.75. 


A good coverage of the historic aspects 
of boxing with interesting description of 
the careers of great heavyweights. The rec- 
ords and statistics of the heavyweight fight 
game are presented in factual manner. A 
good record book on the most popular 
weight class in the boxing game. 
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GaracioLa, JosepH. Baseball Is a 
Funny Game. Lippincott, 1960. 192p. 
$2.95. 

This book is literally a library of the 
games funniest and finest stories. Many 
human interest stories are told about players 
familiar to the baseball fan. The author is 
one of the really colorful and talented men 
in baseball today. His background as a very 
fine player and his many experiences with 
the game provide him with the experiences 
for interesting writings in all its phases. 


Witkes, GLENN. Winning Basketball 
Strategy. Prentice Hall, 1959. 203p. 
$4.95. 

Winning Basketball Strategy is a bold 
and refreshing approach to a phase of the 
game never before tackled, at book length 
by any writer. In this very well written 
and much needed coverage of the games 
most difficult subject, as an author, Coach 
Wilkes lived up completely to his reputation 
as a great player, an amazingly successful 
coach and as one of the finest teachers of 
basketball in the game today. The book is 
a must for every coach of basketball. 


Literature 


ALprIDGE, JoHN Watson. Party At 
Cranton. McKay, 1960. 184p. $3.50. 


Mr. Aldridge is no doubt excellently 
equipped for literary criticism, with which 
his earlier books have dealt, but his first 
novel makes strange reading. He micro- 
scopically examines the personalities of lead- 
ing literary figures at Cranton University. 


HicHet, GILBert. Powers of Poetry. 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 356p. 
$6.00. 


Here are 39 essays on poets and poetry. 
First, come studies of poetic techniques; 
then a group of essays on individuals poets, 
from Shakespeare to Dylan Thomas; next, 
studies of special groups of poems, and of 
certain interesting aspects of well-known 
works; and finally, an essay which discusses 
some of the answers to the question, “Why 
does anyone write poetry, and why do we 
read it?” 


Jounson, WALTER. 1600 Pennsyl- 


vania Avenue, Presidents and the Peo- 
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ple, 1929-1959. Little, Brown, 1960. 
390p. $6.00. 


A critical examination of the workings 
of the administrations of Hoover, Roosevelt, 
Truman and Eisenhower, with emphasis on 
the level of personal leadership exhibited 
in each. An interesting study of recent 
American political history. 


Macnuson, Pau. Ring the Night 
Bell. Little, Brown, 1960. 376p. $5.00. 


A heart-warming autobiography of a 
famous bone and joint surgeon. This doctor 
describes how he used love, imagination and 
knowledge to develop techniques useful in 
making the injured man useful to society. 
These factors as well as determination were 
also necessary for this man’s fight to break 
the political red tape involved in Veteran 
Hospital administration during World War 
If. There are many exciting, romantic mo- 
ments, as well as controversial issues which 
should interest the mature yourg adult. 


SWEARINGEN, Mary. A Gallant 
Journey. University of South Carolina 
Press, 1960. 223p. $4.50. 


This is a volume of family reminiscences 
with John E. Swearingen, and South Caro- 
lina’s Superintendent of Education from 
1908 to 1922, dominating the story. The 
book is quite readable; it has something of 
value for persons interested in South Caro- 
lina’s history or in the development of 
public schools in the South after 1900. 
Perhaps the book’s greatest value, however, 
is for students in special education; John 
Swearingen, though blind, was a remarkable 
and able man, and the public school system 
in his state owes him a tremendous debt. 


Music 


Hoist, ImMocene. Henry Purcell. 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 136p. 
$4.25. 


A collection of essays ranging from Don- 
ington’s scholarly study of performance 
styles to Pears’ “appreciation.” Through an 
uneven group of essays, this should be of 
general interest to those interested in 
Purcell and early English music. 
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Reference 


KIERZEK, JoHN M. Macmillan Hand- 
book of English. 4th ed. Macmillan, 
1960. 489p. $3.25. 


This edition, like its predecessors, is a 
rhetoric and handbook combined. The first 
part of the book deals with “The Expression 
and Communication of thought,” and the 
second part is a “handbook of Writing and 
Revision.” The chapter on “Writing the 
Library Paper” has been entirely rewritten 
and should be most useful. “Much of the 
illustrative material is new; all of the ex- 
ercises have been rewritten;” and the hand- 
book has been simplified and made more 
compact. “A glossary of Usage” and a very 
complete index are useful features of this 


book. 


Lanenas, I. A. Dictionary of Dis- 
coveries. Phil. Lib., 1959. 201p. $5.00. 


Both major and minor geographical dis- 
coveries of Asia, Africa, Australia, the 
Americas, and the Arctic and Antarctic are 
covered in this book. Brief biographical 
sketches include not only the explorers 
themselves but the great instrument makers 
and entrepreneurs who made the journey of 
discovery possible. This dictionary would 
be particularly useful for locating informa- 
tion on the less well known discoverers, as 
the author has drawn upon researches pub- 
lished in English, French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Russian, and Scandi- 
navian. ; 


Science and Math 


Cartuy, Joun Dennis. The World 
of Feeling. Roy, 1960. 54p. $2.50. 

The World of Feeling presents a general 
description of the conscious and unconscious 
senses of man and lower animals. The 
sections on vision and hearing are partic- 
ularly good. I recommend this book to all 
young people but especially to those in- 
terested in a career in science. 


LieBLer, Davip. Study Skills in 
Magnetism and Electricity. Ungar, 
1960. 168p. $3.75. 

An attractive and clear text. Holds much 


promise for use in an individual laboratory 
program for high school students. Less 


quantitative than the usual presentation in 
physics. 


MayYALL, RoBERT AND Mayat., M. 
L. W. Beginners Guide to the Skies. 
Putnam, 1960. 184p. $2.50. 


A book distinguished by a clear concept 
of purpose and dogged persistence in telling 
enough to interest but not enough to dis- 
courage. Star charts are adequate for both 
the unaided eye and binocular observation. 
Highly recommended. 


Social Science 


BuLLarD, JoHN Lovic. Hast Thou a 
Star to Guide Thy Path. Greenwich, 
1960. 63p. $1.95. 


Series of religious essays ranging in sub- 
ject content from faith to juvenile de- 
linquency. 


Date, Epwin. Conservatives in 
Power. Doubleday, 1960. 214p. $3.95. 


The disillusionment of the conservatives 
after coming into power in Washington in 
1953 is here set forth by an economist. The 
frustrations of the losing fight against in- 
flation are particularly well portrayed. The 
author throws a light on contemporary eco- 
nomic problems of government, and shows 
why these problems are of particularly 
challenging nature for conservative thinkers. 


HARTLEY, EUGENE AND WIEBE, G. D. 
Casebook in Social Processes. Crowell, 
1960. 534p. $3.75. 

The procedure of using congressional 
hearings to illustrate social strife, opinion, 
co-operation is a new approach. For some 
sociology and economics courses it should 
prove useful. 


Hoeuiinc, ApoLtpH A. Fierce 
Lambs. Little, Brown, 1960. 210p. 
$3.95. 

The setting of this book is France in the 
spring of 1917, when a naive and unpre- 
pared American Expeditionary Force enters 
the trenches on the Western Front. The 
first horrifying experiences are told in a 
documentary style, as seen through the eyes 
of observers then engaged in combat for 
the first time. 
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Lansinc, ALFRED. Shackleton’s 
Valiant Voyage. McGraw Hill, 1960. 
221p. $3.95. 

A classic true story of human fortitude 
re-told by a master of English prose. 
Twenty-eight men, trapped in the pack-ice 
of the Weddell Sea, must fight their way 
back to civilization. An exciting and in- 
spiring book. 


StmMEL, Georc. Sociology of Re- 
ligion. Phil. Lib., 1960. 76p. $3.75. 
Socio-psychological monograph which 


should be of considerable interest to social 
theorists. 


ToLLes, FREDERICK. Quakers and 
the Atlantic Culture. Macmillan, 1960. 
160p. $3.95. 

The top modern-day Quaker scholar here 
presents a number of his lectures and essays 
within the bounds of a single volume. 
Written for varied occasions, they form a 
surprisingly coherent whole. This is a good 
introduction to the colonial Quakers. 


Wauirtam, Georrrey. People of the 
W orld. V. 2. Walck, 1960. 128p. $3.75. 

Valuable studies for supplementary read- 
ing in geography: lumbering in Canada, 
cattle raising in Australia, tea growing in 
Ceylon, fur hunting in Canada. 


List 


Are Scholarships the Answer? A 
Report on a Scholarship Program for 
Students of Limited Means Sponsored 
in New Mexico by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Univ. of 
New Mexico Press, 1960. $1.00. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Firsthand Report on Soviet Schools. 
NEA, 1960. 63p. $1.00. 


Text 


AIKEN, DAYMOND AND OTHERS. Al- 
gebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic Skill. 
McGraw Hill, 1960. 3rd ed. Book 1— 
434p. $3.88; Book 2—434p. $4.20. 
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Avery, Royat A. Solid Geometry. 
rev. ed. Allyn and Bacon, 1960. 245p. 
$3.56. 


DusiscH, Roy AND OTHERS. [nier- 
mediate Algebra. Wiley, 1960. 286p. 
$4.50. 


EMERY, EDWIN AND OTHERS. /ntro- 
duction to Mass Communications. 


Dodd, Mead, 1960. 435p. $5.00. 


This college textbook seeks to give a 
comprehensive picture of the mass media 
upon which we depend so heavily as citizens 
of the nations and world. For the student 
considering a career in mass communica- 
tions it described in a positive yet realistic 
way all of the areas of professional work— 
in separate chapters for newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and television, book publishing, 
film making, press associations and syndi- 
cates, advertising, public relations and in- 
formation writing, mass communications re- 
search, and journalism teaching. This book 
is recommended to all persons who want to 
become informed “consumers” of the offer- 
ings of mass media and to students who 
are planning professional careers in them. 


EVERETT, EDWIN AND OTHERS. Cor- 
rect Writing Form C. Heath, 1960. 
384p. $2.50. 

A good, solid workbook for those who 
wish to use such a thing in the freshman 
English course. The essentials of grammar 
are thoroughly covered. This new edition 
also includes vocabulary study. 


GLENN, Haron. Safe Living. Ben- 
nett, 1960. 288p. $3.60. 


GRIFFITH, FRANCES AND OTHERS. 
Your Speech. rev. ed. Harcourt, 1960. 
534p. $4.12. 


GuLLEY, HALBErT. Discussion, Con- 
ference and Group Process. Holt, 
1960. 388p. $4.50. 

A practical guide for the development of 
effective discussion skills. Should be a use- 
ful textbook for speech classes concerned 
with these processes. 


Howarpb, DonaLp. College Work- 


























book on Composition. Heath, 1960. 
200p. $2.25. 


Another freshman English workbook—no 
better and no worse than most. Author 
claims its purpose it not “remedial,” but 
one has doubts as he reviews the exercises. 


LairD, CHARLTON AND GORRELL, R. 
M. Course in Modern English. Pren- 
tice Hall, 1960, 278p. $3.95. 

This freshman college text is a combined 
rhetoric-reader in workbook form. It is de- 
signed for courses in freshman English, in- 
cluding remedial English, in which the 
teacher wished to provide intensive study 
of fundamental subjects rather than super- 
ficial drill in secondary school topics. The 
text concentrates on the following areas: 
patterns of the basic sentence, standard 
usage, spelling, punctuation, vocabulary, 
reading for comprehension, and development 
of the paragraph. 


McKEE, PAvuL AND OTHERS. English 
for Meaning. Book 7. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, 1960. 468p. $3.28. 


McNaucutTon, Wayne. Introduction 
to Business Enterprise. Wiley, 1960. 
538p. $6.25. 


NELSON, ALFRED AND OTHERS. Dif- 
ferential Equations. Heath, 1960. 308p. 
$5.25. . 


OeRKE, Bess. Mealtime. 


1960. 640p. $4.96. 


Bennett, 


Price, Ray; MussELMAN, VERNON. 
General Business for Everyday Living. 
2nd ed. McGraw Hill, 1960. 499p. 
$4.48. 


RosENBERG, R. ROBERT. Business 
Mathematics: Exercises, Problems and 
Tests. 2nd ed. McGraw Hill, 1960. 
218p. $2.00. 


SHaw, Harry AND SHAFFER, VIR- 
cinta. McGraw Hill’s Hand Book of 
English. 2nd ed. McGraw Hill, 1960. 
500p. $3.75. 

This handbook makes a functional ap- 
proach to grammar, usage, and mechanics. 
Rules are _ clearly stated, __ illustrated, 
and immediately applied. Abundant drill 
material enables the student to familiarize 
himself with important principles and helps 
him to see how they apply to his own writ- 
ing. A helpful feature of this new edition is 
the format using a second color which gives 
increased prominence to rules, principles, 
and section members. 


SPRIEGEL, WILLIAM. Principles of 
Business Organization and Operation. 
Prentice Hall, 1960. 3rd ed. 592p. 
$10.60. 


This new textbook is well organized. It 
treats basic economic concepts together with 
fundamental business processes to give a 
complete picture of theoretical and practical 
business functions. Although four chapters 
from the first edition have been omitted or 
condensed, five new chapters have been 
added. These deal with exporting and im- 
porting, business ethics, legal controls, ad- 
ministrative controls, and transportation. An 
excellent textbook. 


STRAHLER, ARTHUR. Physical Geog- 
raphy. Wiley, 1960. 534p. $7.50. 

The second edition of a widely used col- 
lege text. Particularly commendable is the 
treatment of land forms. Exercise on topo- 
graphic maps are included. 
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MODERN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


William M. Alexander, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


J. Galen Saylor, 
University of Nebraska 


Recognized as a leader in its field, this basic text 
covers the principles and practices of secondary 
school education and analyzes today’s special 


problems and challenges. 1959, 777 pages, $6.50 


THE TEACHING OF READING 

John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan University 
“It is indeed gratifying to find a book which pro- 
vides background first and then relates that back- 
ground to the classroom situation.” Lorraine Rein- 
hardt, Northwestern University, 1960, 368 pages, 


$5.00 


MODERN ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, 
Rev. 

William B. Regan, Univ. of Oklahoma 

—with photo-comments and projects and prob- 

lems prepared by Celia Burns Stendler, Univ. of 

Illinois 


“The revised edition of Modern Elementary Cur- 
riculum is an improvement over what I thought 
was the best book in the field.” C. O. Robinson, 
University of Wyoming, 1960, 521 pages, $6.00 


BASIC PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 
Christian O. Weber, Wells College 


“This is an excellent and very useful text. Not 
only could this book be used as a basic text for 
a philosophy of education course, but it could 
also be used in general philosophy courses as 
outside reading.” George G. Dawson, New York 
University, 1960, 345 pages, $4.50 








Rinehart 
Education Pamphlets 


These inexpensive paperbound 
pamphlets ($1.00 each) show how 
the best current thought on specific 
school problems can be translated 
into effective action. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE NEW 
TEACHER 


Willard Abraham, Arizona State Univ. 


ARE YOU A GOOD TEACHER? 


William M. Alexander, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers 


HOMEWORK: A GUIDE FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Harry Bard, Baltimore Public Schools 


THE UNIFIED CURRICULUM: A 
Case Study, Grades 7-8 
Joseph S. Butterweck, Teachers Col- 

lege, Temple Univ. 
Katharine H. Spessard, Radnor Jun- 
ior High School, Wayne, Penn. 


CASE STUDIES IN SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION 

J. Bernard Everett, Newton ( Mass.) 
Public Schools 

Mary R. Downing, Ginn and Co. 

Howard B. Leavitt, Boston Univ. 


USING COMMITTEES IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


Louise E. Hock, New York University 


TEACHING BEGINNERS TO 
READ 

Alice Meeker, N. J. State Teachers 
College (Paterson) 


TEACHING STUDY HABITS AND 
SKILLS 

Ralph C. Preston, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania 

HOW TO EVALUATE TEACHERS 
AND TEACHING 


Lester S. Vander Werf, Northeastern 
Univ. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Ine. 





383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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from macmillan 
COMING . .. in 1961 


gifted children: 
Their Psychology and Education 


By Maurice F. Freehill, Director of Psychological Services and Re- 


search and Professor of Psychology, Western Washington College 
of Education. 


Providing techniques and learning principles appropriate to the gifted 
child, this text examines the nature of pete Late and the effect of 
intellectual competence on learning patterns. The methods and prin- 
ciples discussed are adaptable to various subjects at different levels. 


physical education, health 
education, and recreation 


By John H. Jenny, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and 
Safety, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Designed for professional orientation courses, this text offers practical 
discussions of the history, principles, and aims of the entire Physical 
Education program, includin health, recreation, and various youth 
services. Chapter. bibliographies and discussion questions are pro- 
vided. 


arithmetic: 
An Introduction to Mathematics 
ALLENDOERFER MATHEMATICS SERIES 


By Clark L. Lay, Professor of Mathematics and Education, Orange 
County State College, California. 


A comprehensive and practical approach makes this book eminently 
suitable for teacher training courses. Extensive exercises and answers 
to half the problems are included; answers to the remaining problems 
and alternate exercises are available separately. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 








GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


CALENDAR 
hed 
WINTER QUARTER 


January 2, Monday Registration 
February 18, Saturday Founders Day 


March 16, Thursday End of winter quarter 


SPRING QUARTER 
March 20, Monday Registration 
March 21, Tuesday First day of classes 
March 25, Saturday Last day to register for Spring Quarter 
April 25, Tuesday Mid-quarter 


June 2, Friday Commencement 

















